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Every can a Food ae 


with Her Ladyship the judge 


ANNED FOODS WEEK is the industry’s bid for 

the public’s special attention. New con- 
sumers try canned foods; old ones try newarticles of 
canned foods. Success depends on their approval. 


Every can is a sample to Her Ladyship, the 
American housewife. That points to a responsi- 
bility resting on all of us; to make every can a 
Food Show of its own. 


The nearer canned foods approach that ideal, the 
greater the success of Canned Foods Week, the 
easier to turn Canned Foods Week into Canned 
Foods Year—every year. 

Count on us to do our part to help you pack quality canned 
foods; to meet your requirements—promptly—with Canco 


Quality Cans and Service. 


& 
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FOR 48 YEARS THE CANNED FOODS AUTHORITY 
CONTAINERS OF TIN LACK: IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE Sey : 
\ 
4: 
CANNED FOODS WEEK—NOV. 8-15 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnet Torsch. 
Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 
Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 
Leroy Strasburger. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sofid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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Ayars Machine Company, 


New Jersey. 


CORN SHAKER 


BLACK DISCOLORATION IN CORN 


Mr. Corn Canner—TIf you are troubled 
with Black Discoloration in your corn, 
here is a remedy—use our Corn Shaker. 
This thoroughly mixes the contents of 
the can and the Black disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a rich, 
creamy appearance. | 


New Jersey. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada 


Ayars Machine Company, 


No. 54 
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The Anderson FILLER 


We took our name from this machine! T H E F I L T E R 


for 
We know the kind of machine the 
canner must have—(we’ve been build- 8 q ited 
i ing canning machinery for years) and Flavoring Extracts— etc. 


we put into this Filler everything you 


: ; This is the filter that transforms 
expect in such a machine. 


cloudy, misty products into beau- 


It fills steadily, fast or slow, every can tiful, sparkling-clear liquids. 


just as you want it—and all alike— 
It is of good capacity, simple to 
Spinach, Kraut, Tomatoes, String Beans, Pumpkin etc. prepare, and made ready for use 
in ten minutes. 


Lined with pure copper, heavily 


tinned with pure block tin. 


. For use by gravity or with 
Further details and testimonials, if you wish. But, pump. We also make pumps 
better still—Put it to work in your plant this year, 


for this purpose and for gen- 
on our guarantee. 
eral service. 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. Write for catalog of Kiefer Filters. 
Webster Street, Junction, > 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA The Karl Keifer Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ArTHuUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RaTES—According to space and location. 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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No. 4 


EDITORIALS 


BOUT TIME—What we are about to say may 
A seem to be of no interest nor importance to our 

readers, and yet it is, because it is our readers 
that are aimed at. It is of direct and very important 
interest to our advertisers, or, rather, to some few gen- 
eral advertisers, and we would like to think that this 
will meet the very careful attention of everyone of 
these. The world has come to recognize the power of 
advertising; it is a science better understood than ever 
before in the history of the world and more extensively 
and properly used. But it is not without its flaws, 


In the prosperous times since the war the advertis- 
ing agent, or “expert,” as he calls himself, has been 
more extensively employed than formerly to design the 
ads., to write the copy and to help the advertiser spend 
his money better and more wisely, i. e., to make the 
advertising pay better. This is along the line of prog- 
ress and is welcomed by all publishers. The reader is 
interested because he learns of all that is latest and 
best through the advertisements, and if he expects to 
keep abreast of the times, he must carefully follow the 
advertisements. To put the matter before the reader in 
improved form and with more attraction is, therefore, 
« service of value to the reader. These agents are well 
paid for this service, either by a direct charge or upon 
the basis of a percentage of the advertising appropria- 
tion. They used to demand this commission, also, of 
the publisher, but this is no longer the custom, the 
advertiser, who is the party ordering and securing this 
special service, paying for it. In its stead the publish- 
ers give added service, in the way of frequent changes 
of copy, without extra charge. But recently there has 
developed a new onslaught upon the publishers for free 
advertising, in the manner of a press agent. Well- 
written, profusely-illustrated “write-ups” or “puffs” of 
the advertiser’s special product or some member of it 
are regularly sent to the publishers, with the admoni- 
tion that “their readers will be greatly interested in 
this item,” and with what amounts to a demand for its 


publication. More often than not these requests, or de- 
mands, are made by men and for products not adver- 
tisers in the publication. Stripped of their masks, they 
are demands for the best kind of advertising—editorial 
advertising—free. No reputable journal ever sells its 
editorial columns, though every journal willingly calls 
attention to some new production of one of its adver- 
tisers, or because of interest in the welfare of the ad- 
vertiser and the reader alike will call special attention 
to an advertiser; but no decent journal ever charges 
for such service. In fact, one of the despicable tricks 
of snide journals is to publish such “write-ups” as a 
bait to induce a prospective advertiser to patronize that 
journal. This is but slightly, if at all, removed from 
blackmail, since the written-up advertiser is supposed 
to have decency enough to “come across” with some 
kind of an order after such a good “puff.” That you 
may know how this practice is considered, we need only 
mention that the postal authorities forbid this and will 
exclude a journal from mailing privileges if the case 
can be proved upon it. In fact, the postal regulations 
forbid every kind of a “write-up” unless it is distinctly 
marked “advertisement.” 

As we have said, the publishers have been impor- 
tuned in steadily increasing volume with these press- 
agent articles and demands for publication, and prob- 
ably every publisher has been “mad as a wet hen” at 
these demands, but we have not seen where any pub- 
lisher has come out plainly against the practice, until 
this week we found in The Modern Merchant and Gro- 
cery World, of Philadelphia, the following, and which 
will more clearly give the reader an idea of what we 
mean: 


There is a type of specialty manufacturer who 
doesn’t see much good in grocers’ trade papers and 
doesn’t advertise in them for that reason. We can re- 
spect such a manufacturer and freely give to him the 
same right to be mistaken as anybody else has. 

There is another type of specialty manufacturer who 
doesn’t see enough in grocers’ trade papers to advertise 
in them, but is nevertheless constantly endeavoring to 
get them to advertise his products for nothing. I often 
wonder: how a manufacturer of this type can reconcile . 
his views. 


‘ 
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For instance, the other day this paper received from 
our good friend, Runkel Bros., of New York, the follow- 
ing letter: ; 

“The inclosed article is a news item and will be read 
with a great deal of interest by the readers of your 
paper. 

‘i “The writer will appreciate receiving a marked 
copy showing this news item. 
“RUNKEL BROS., INC.” 

“The inclosed article” proved to have as much news 
in it as the Bell Telephone Directory. It was a long puff 
for a new Runkel product. The advertising manager of 
the “Modern Merchant and Grocery World” resolved to 
see if Runkel Bros., Inc., had any sense of humor and he 
addressed to them the following: . 

“J have your favor of the 6th inst. inclosing adver- 
tisement which will take a half-page space to display at 
all properly; a page would not be too much. Our page 
rate, as you will notice by the inclosed card, for single- 
time appearance is $60, and our half-page rate for one- 
time insertion is $33. as 

“T will be glad to see that this gets good position, 
and I feel sure that you should have good results from 
this announcement. 

“Our paper goes to 3,300 high-grade merchants in 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. 
“Numbered among our subscribers are the complete 
membership of three great co-operative buying rogani- 
zations: the Frankford Grocery Co., of Philadelphia, 
with 1,200 members; the Holstein Harvey, Inc., of Wil- 
mington, Del., with 450 members, and the Reading Retail 
Grocers’ Association, affiliated with the Keystone Gro- 
cery Co., of Reading, Pa., with 100 members.” 

This bit of sarcasm fell on completely barren soil, 
apparently, for it got the following reply: 

“Replying to your letter of the 7th, which refers to 
our letter of August 6th, with the news item for your 
paper, will say that we furnished you this as a news item 
and not as an advertisement. If you can consistently 
run this as a news item without charge, O. K.; otherwise 
let the matter drop.” 

Well, we let the matter drop—in the basket where 
we drop much other “news.” If we were only gifted 
with a “nose for news” so keen as to see news in lots of 
the matter sent in here, how much more popular we 
would be with manufacturers of the second type men- 
tioned. 


It is about time this practice were scotched, and 
we commend our fellow-editor for the fearless way in 
which he has done it, and we gladly indorse his stand. 


HE QUESTION OF OLIVES—Our attention is 
f called to the fact that in publishing the letters 
from the olive canners last week, in answer to 
our previous editorial, we did not answer a very direct 
question of Secretary Hoey, and that is as to the state- 
ment we made that State health authorities forbade 
the sale of all canned foods, for a time, after the first 
outbreaks of botulism. Since this Olive Association is 
so closely allied with the National Canners’ Association, 
we would refer them to Secretary Gorrell in this mat- 
ter, and believe they will find what proof they need of 
our statement, 

Since then there has come to our attention the fol- 
lowing article in that well-known technical journal 
“Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering,” and as hav- 
ing a bearing upon the question we republish it here: 

Sterilizing Foodstuffs and the Ripe-Olive Industry 

Occasional poisoning by well-known foods at- 
tracts little attention. A single instance with a 
new food is almost sufficient to wreck an adolescent 
industry. The pickling and canning of ripe olives 
is a comparatively recent development; the need 
for adequate provision against bacterial infection 
has been recognized. Canned olives are sterilized 
in batches, temperature and time records of which 
are kept for the inspection of the State food offi- 


cials. One firm has held aloof from other produc- 
ers, who voluntarily agreed among themselves to 
mark every can with a batch number, to correspond 
with the temperature-control charts. It would 
seem advisable that records at all olive-canning 
plants should be kept for inspection, and the batch 
numbering of cans adopted throughout the indus- 
try, so that the cause of defect could be traced. 
No one can blaze a trail and hide his tracks. The 
pioneer is justly entitled to preferential considera- 
tion; but if he isolates himself from those who fol- 
low in his footsteps, he alone suffers from the dis- 
advantages that arise from a lack of co-operation. 

There would seem to be scope for a more pre- 
cise engineering control in these operations, as well 
as in others of a similar nature. The sterilizer— 
known as a retort, a term that robs the operation 
of its significance and importance as an insurance 
against botulism—is an iron cylinder, in which the 
closed cans of olives are heated by steam under 
pressure to the required temperature for the re- 
quired time. It is more than probable that the 
temperature as recorded in some plants is not 
always representative of the heat available in all 
parts of the sterilizer. It is certain that the cook- 
ing given the olives varies according to the size of 
the container. Too high a temperature softens and 
spoils the fruit, especially if it be of a certain 
variety; too low a temperature involves a hazard 
to the buyer. It is to be hoped that the channel 
between this Scylla and Charybdis will be widened 
with a broad margin of safety as a result of re- 
search, and by the adoption of positive methods 
of control that inspire confidence. Although maxi- 
mum temperature reached in the middle of a can of 
foodstuffs can be determined with accuracy, no 
handy instrument is available for checking the 
duration of sterilization at this temperature—an 


‘important factor. There would seem to be oppor- 


tunity for invention in this connection. 


Further, three varieties of ripe olives are 
canned. Some of these are of large size and con- 
sequently in demand; but it is possible that steri- 
lization regulations with a normal factor of safety 
for large olives would have involved injury to the 
smaller fruit. Conversely, sterilization regulations 
with a normal safety factor with the smaller fruit 
might have proved inadequate if applied to the 
larger olives. Separate regulations for each type 
of olive would appear impracticable of enforcement 
without danger of accident or evasion. The prob- 
lem has been met by modifying the pickling proc- 
ess in such a manner as to increase the resistance 
of olives of all sizes to injury by high temperatures. 
Safety regulations involving adequate time and 
temperature sterilization are now enforced by the 
California State Board of Health. 


Excellent work has been done at the Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station of the University of 
California on the technology of ripe-olive canning, 
and by the George William Hooper Foundation and 
the Stanford University Medical School on the de- 
struction of Bacillus botulinus spores by heat; and 
packers should realize that continued biochemical 
and bacteriological research, and co-operation in 
the enforcement of regulations that may seem 


drastic, are essential to uninterrupted industrial 
success. 
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a Profit on Every Can 


ee the packer and canner who looks to profit and saleability for 
his product, hand labeling is in the discard forever. 

The Knapp Labeling Machine is so perfect in operation and shows 
such great economies in labeling that there is no longer any excuse for 
continuing old fashioned, slow, laborious methods. 


Knapp service is now available to canners everywhere and mere- 
ly gives added confidence to users of our highly reliable machine. We 
do not want your plant operation held up under any circumstances. 

Remember these, among other Knapp advantages: Large cap- 


acity. Quick work. Simpie adjustments for different sizes. Dented 
cans firmly labeled and made saleable. 


Let us show you labeling cost savings in your line and give you 


the benefit of twenty-five years’ experience in serving the canning 
industry. | 


THE FRED H. KNAPP CORPORATION 


General Offices, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Chicago Office—53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Utah Representatives: 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg. Co. - Cannon Supply Company 
20 Fremont St., San Francisco 151 West South Temple St., Salt Lake City 
Canadian Representatives: 
Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


ai, Wi | i 
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PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS CONDUCT 
By Judge Edwin B. Parker 


Umpire, Mixed Claims Commission, and Chairman, 
Committee on Business Ethics, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


[In almost any line of business there has been con- 
siderable discussion and much interest in “Principles 
of Business Conduct,” as adopted by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and many associations have adopted this 
code as their guide and mentor. As the canners’ asso- 
ciations’ meetings are approaching, they may be inter- 
ested in these, and for that reason we reproduce the 
entire matter here, as given in the little pamphlet, and 
taken from “The Nation’s Business.”—-The Editor.] 


A Resolution passed at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 8th, 1924. 


The function of business is to provide for the mate- 
rial needs of mankind, and to increase the wealth of 
the world and the value and happiness of life. In order 
to perform its function it must offer a sufficient oppor- 
tunity for gain to compensate individuals who assume 
its risks, but the motives which lead individuals to en- 
gage in business are not to be confused with the func- 
tion of business itself. When business enterprise is 
successfully carried on with constant and efficient en- 
deavor to reduce the cost of production and distribu- 
tion, to improve the quality of its products, and to give 
fair treatment to customers, capital, management and 
labor, it renders public service of the highest value. 

We believe the expression of principles drawn 
from these fundamental truths will furnish practical 
guides for the conduct of business as a whole and for 
each individual enterprise. 


The Foundation of business is confidence, which 


springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service 
and mutual benefit. 


II. 
The reward of business for service rendered is a 


fair profit plus a safe reserve, commensurate with risks 
involved and foresight exercised. 


III. 


Equitable consideration is due in business alike to 
capital, management, employees and the public. 


IV. 

Knowledge—thorough and specific—and unceas- 
ing study of the facts and forces affecting a business 
enterprise are essential to a lasting individual success 
and to efficient service to the public. 


V. 
Permanency and continuity of service are basic 
aims of business, that knowledge gained may be fully 
utilized, confidence established and efficiency increased. 


VI. 

Obligations to itself and society prompt business 
unceasingly to strive toward continuity of operation, 
bettering conditions of employment, and increasing the 
efficiency and opportunities of individual employees. 
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VII. 
Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, are 
to be performed in letter and in spirit. Changed con- 


ditions do not justify their cancellation without mutual 
consent. 


Vill. 


Representation of goods and services should be 
truthfully made and scrupulously fulfilled. 


IX. 
Waste in any form—of capital, labor, services, 


materials, of natural resources—is intolerable and con- 
stant effort will be made toward its elimination. 


X. 


Excess of every nature—inflation of credit, over- 
expansion, over-buying, over-stimulation of sales— 
which create artificial conditions and produce crises 
and depressions are condemned. 


XI. 


Unfair competition, embracing all acts characterized 
by bad faith, deception, fraud or oppression, including 
commercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable and a public 


wrong. Business will rely for its success on the excel- 
lence of its own service. 


XII. 


Controversies will, where possible, be adjusted by 
voluntary agreement or impartial arbitration. 


XIII. 
Corporate forms do not absolve from or alter the 
moral obligations of individuals. Responsibilities will 
be as courageously and conscientiously discharged by 


those acting in representative capacities as when act- 
ing for themselves. 


XIV. 


Lawful co-operation among business men and in 
useful business organizations in support of these prin- 
ciples of business conduct is commended. 


XV. 


Business should render restrictive legislation un- 
necessary through so conducting itself as to deserve 
and inspire public confidence. 


USINESS has formed and is forming habits of 
straight thinking and right acting because they 
are in the last analysis economically sound 

habits. Its standards are reflected in the growth and 
development of the enlightened civilization which it 
has to a very large extent contributed toward produc- 
ing. These standards are in no sense experimental. 
They are not new. But it will serve a useful purpose 
to collate, interpret and codify the habits and rules and 
standards which already exist in the minds of Amer- 
ican business men and to construct therefrom a prac- 
tical, ethical, business platform. A code, or a creed, 
or a statement of principles of business conduct—call 
it what you will—is essential to securing approximate 
uniformity in thought and action amongst groups com- 
posed of numerous units. These considerations have 


influenced the Committee on Business Ethics of this 
chamber to present a unanimous report in the form 
of a simple statement of fifteen fundamental “Princi- 
ples of Business Conduct.” 


In considering them it is important at the outset 
to have clearly in mind the function of business. It is 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN - LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


a No finer cans beneath the sun, 
Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Mik Ewenty-three years of knowing how, 
ee Fits us well to serve you now. 
Wax Top Trade 
ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE ; MARYLAND 


Beatty-Archer Company, Inc. COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS | 
Houston ha Texas. ( Have them when you need them 


Wire us your offerings. 
OS _—_ J \\\\ 


Don’t let the rush catch you with- 
th out baskets; wire us your order 
4)///////, car load lots 9 cents each, loaded 
4 Yj on car our factory. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 
302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltmmore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS Phones { 24147 


: (Night) Berkeley 200 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. j ‘Not made to meet competition P 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 


Made to beat competition 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


c-8-UNIT $210 —c-4-uniT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
pacity, 300 per hour 
with one’operator 


| | 
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essentially creative and constructive in its nature. Its 
function is to produce, distribute and provide for all 
the material requirements of man and to increase the 
wealth of the world and the value and happiness of life. 

The successful performance of this function is a 
high order of public service. 


Individual profit is its direct reward. But it is 
important that the function of business should not be 
confused with the motives which may prompt an in- 
dividual to engage in it, just as the functions of the 
legal, the medical, the educational, the political or the 
engineering professions should not be confused with 
the motives which prompt individuals to engage in 
them. 


Where an individual engages in business or enters 
and pursues the professions of law, medicine or en- 
gineering, if he has ability and employs it unremit- 
tingly and efficiently, he may make money; but that is 
not the reason for, or the measure of, his success. 

Business in the abstract, as distinguished from the 
individual enterprise, must have a basic purpose, which 
is to provide for the material needs of mankind. The 
immediate end may be profit to the individual engaged 
in serving the public. But whenever a business insti- 
tution ceases to perform the basic function of business, 
then it is no longer entitled to exist. 


Every man owes to himself and to those dependent 
upon him the duty to earn a livelihood and, where prac- 
ticable, to acquire a competency. Business owes to no 
man a living simply because he elect to engage in it, 
but only an opportunity equal with every other man to 
make one—and something more, a surplus, which is 
wealth. 


On the other hand, every man as a member of 
society whose protection he enjoys, owes to civiliza- 
tion a debt which can be discharged only by increasing 
the wealth of the world, by putting into life more than 


he takes out of it, by creating or producing more than 
he consumes. 


It is meet today, as it was 1,900 years ago, that 
the slothful, who use not their talents, but bury them, 
should, through the operation of economic law, have 
taken from them even that which they have, further 
to enrich those who have most and who have demon- 
strated their capacity and willingness to exercise the 
godlike power of creating and producing, adding 
through physical, mental and spiritual effort to the 
wealth of the world. Wealth, so produced, is property, 
the title to which inheres in the producer, increasing 
his capacity further to produce and his corresponding 
responsibilities to his fellow-man. 


When individual gain is a measure of the extent 
of service rendered, then the greater his gain, the 
greater the value of the individual to the world. Then 
_ the term “big business” no longer conveys a sinister 

meaning, and a great fortune becomes a badge of honor 
rather than a reproach. 
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In the early periods of the evolutionary growth of 
civilization, when commerce was in its infancy, busi- 
ness consisted of personal barter and trade—in the 
matching of wits in an effort to overreach and secure 
an advantage. The extent of the activities of an indi- 
vidual was limited to a comparatively small area, and, 


as a rule, all business intercourse was personally con- 
ducted. 


It was the exception rather than the rule when 
two men had numerous transactions with each other. 
The individual was not prompted, therefore, to estab- 
lish for himself a reputation for fair dealing and for 
superiority of his wares. 


The rule of caveat emptor (let the buyer beware) 
was the law of business of the Romans. While such a 
rule may suffice in a primitive civilization, certain it is 
that no great business enterprise dependent for success 
on the continued patronage of a vast number of indi- 
viduals, frequently located in remote quarters of the 
earth, can be permanently maintained on any such 
basis. “Good will” has become an indispensible asset 
in permanent business. Implicit confidence between 
producers, distributors and consumers is the bulwark 
of modern commerce. This requires honest effort and 
scrupulous accuracy in the representation of the prod- 
uct. The greater the business, the greater its need for 
confidence in order to endure. Hence the first principle: 


The Foundation of business is confidence, which 


springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, 
and mutual benefit. 


The policy of charging the public “all the traffic 
will bear” if in excess of a reasonable profit, is unsound 
in principle ; and while in isolated and unusual cases 
it may bring temporary prosperity, it cannot last, for 
sooner or later an outraged public will take measures 
to prevent it. The effort should rather be to sell at as 
low a price as possible to enable the producers to realize 
cost, plus a safe reserve, and a fair profit, taking into 


consideration all elements of foresight exercised and 
risk involved. 


Efficient management and foresight are entitled to 
reasonable rewards. The risks in business enterprises 
are diverse for investors, managers and employees. 
Losses following from such risks must be borne, not 
by the public, but by the business taking them, which, 
in turn, is entitled to be compensated for the risks 
taken. 

It is in the public interest that a business enter- 
prise should accumulate a reserve sufficient to enable 
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Service Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 


the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 


ing. 
Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, “ > Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 
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You Don’t Want the Color 
of Your Pack Changed 


If a weak sugar is used, this may 
happen. It cannot happen if you 


USE FRANKLIN FRUIT 
GRANULATED 


\\ \\: which produces a clear white syrup. 
DEL MONTE the best known 
and most: -called-for brand of canned ‘tg problem confronting you. wiih 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
most profitable **A Franklin Cane Suger for every use.’’ 
for you to 


CALIFORNIA PACKING ; 
CORPORATION 


San Francisco 
CALIFORNIA 
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it to continue successfully performing a service not- 
withstanding adverse conditions, of depression or 
otherwise, over which it has no control. Therefore, in 
measuring the reasonableness of returns, all of the 
enumerated factors must be taken into account. Hence 
the second principle: 


The Reward of business for service rendered is a 
fair profit plus a safe reserve commensurate with risks 
involved and foresight exercised. 

Every business enterprise necessarily utilizes cap- 
ital, management, the services of employees, and deals 
with the public. It, therefore, has obligations to capi- 
tal, management, employees and the public. No busi- 
ness enterprise is entitled to survive, much less to pros- 
per, without discharging its obligations to each of these 
classes, and enlightened self-interest should prompt 
each class to deal fairly with all others, because to do 
so ultimately pays. But when to the gain motive there 
is added an earnest desire to be of service each to all 
others, there is begotten a spirit of harmony and co- 
operation which makes for increased success. From 
this is deduced the third principle: 

Equitable consideration is due in business alike to 
capital, management, employees and the public. 

No business enterprise can be safely conducted, 
in its own or the public interest, on guesses or inaccu- 
rate information. It will fall short in the duty which 
it owes to itself and to the public if it does not con- 
stantly improve the service it renders in quantity, qual- 
ity and in costs. While it should be prepared to take 
advantage of every opportunity to reduce the costs of 
its service without sacrifice to those interested in the 
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industry, it must, on the other hand, have such accu- 
rate knowledge of its costs that it can know whether 
or not it is receiving a proper return for its service. 
Operation at less than cost, if persisted in, not only 
means ultimate failure with loss to investors and em- 
ployees, but the public suffers through being deprived 
of a service and through the demoralization resulting 
from an operation economically unsound. Hence the 
fourth principle: 

Knowledge—thorough and specific—and unceas- 
ing study of the facts and forces affecting a business 
enterprise, are essential to a lasting individual success 
and to efficient service to the public. 

It is possible for a business enterprise to earn and 
also serve only if its purposes is permanency and con- 
tinuity of service, which, in turn, requires experienced 
planning and skilled oversight. To such an enterprise 
the establishment of confidence, good will and a repu- 
tation for excellence in service and fair dealing is es- 
sential to permanent success. Hence the fifth principle: 


(Continued Next Week.) 


MANUFACTURER 
CANNERS'° PACKERS 
KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,.O.U.S.A. 


Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 
ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 
for Sanitary Cans - - “Standard ot the World” 


There is an AMS Closing 
Machine for Every can 
closing need; and an AMS 
machine for every can 
making operation. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1924 Model, Patented 


LEWIS CUTTER 


—FOR— 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Mr. Canner:-If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis Cutter, 
which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up te 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans. 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 
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Crop Reports Copper ——— Jacketed Kettles 


By The Canners Themselves. 


The condition of canners Crops, in all sections, as report- 
ed by the men on the ground. Read how the crops are in 
your fellow canner’s locality, and then return him the favor by 
sending us your report. A little from each one and the ag- 
grigate will be immensly helpful. Do your part, too. Now. 


Urbana, Va., September 8, 1924—-Tomatoes—Con- 
sidering the cool weather they are ripening out very 
fine, although we will not have over 50 per cent of a 
crop, and it may not run over 40 per cent. Some of the 
earliest patches are all over, and the growers brought 
in their last picking. The late vines are full of toma- 
toes, but are very small on account of the dry, cool 


weather. An early frost will reduce the crop to one- 
third. 


Federalsburg, Md., September 8, 1924—Tomatoes 
—A short half a crop. There are a few growers that 
have a fair crop, but others have but half. Then, again, 
others have a third, while others have none, having 
plowed up their patches or fields. So there will be but 
a short half crop, and then only if we have late fall and . . 
frost stays away. You can ride a good distance before Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 


shape to suit the most exacting demands. 

you can see a good patch. They are few and far be- eae ethan ig 
tween. Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
(Mechanically controlled ) 

Indiana Pulpers 

Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Kern Finishers 


Our Kettles stand the test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 


Girdletree, Md., September 8, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Don’t think there will be over 60 per cent of a normal 
crop in our locality. 


Perryman, Md., September 8, 1924—-Tomatoes— 
Up to this time we have made just seven hours’ work 
in the factory, and from the way the crop looks here 
we will not make more than a day’s work all together 
this week. We had a light frost yesterday, Sunday 
morning, but it is warmer and cloudy here today, which 
is not conductive to ripening tomatoes very fast. We 
walked over our own fields yesterday ; there are a good 
sprinkling of green tomatoes in places, other places the 
vines are stunted and green, with a few green toma- 
toes on them that will never amount to anything. This 
would not matter so much if there were not so many 
places with these kinds of vines in the field. This was 
all caused by the constant and excessive rains in the 
early summer. It is now on to the 10th of September, 
and no tomatoes in the cans. It looks dangerous to us 
for even a partial pack of tomatoes. This is a good 
tomato locality here. even in poor years, but this year 


it is no better for this particular crop than other places 
less favorable. 


We read that the Virginia packers are up in arms 
against foreign canners who are offering high prices 
for raw stock tomatoes, taking the contracted stock 
from the rightful owners. This practice is universal 
in some parts of Maryland, all of Delaware, and is in 
full swing right at this moment, and in all probability 
will continue throughout this packing season, as no 
glut of ripe tomatoes will be possible. Of course, noth- 
ing is made by doing this, and the packers who buy 


them at high prices know it. It is a mania and cannot 
be helped. 


Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 


Inspection 


Grading TABLES 
Sorting 


Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanke 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Fire Pots 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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First Quality 
tornato picking 
basketscar 
load or less. 


Quick Shipment. 
A. K. Robins &Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Baltimore, Md. 


54 BUSHEL 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 


Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
140th year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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Sweet Corn—A partial failure around here, and it 
looks now as if the later ripening will be almost as 
short as the early crop. The average is running about 
one ton and a half per acre. Last season as high as 
four tons were secured on some acreage. 

Livermore Falls, Me., September 5, 1924—Corn— 
Good color. Two weeks late. Need favorable weather. 


Apples—Small in size. 
ing fungue in some sections. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, September 4, 1924—Corn— 
Southern Ohio is well into the sweet corn pack, but the 
indications are about 50 per cent of a normal output. 
A backward spring and the drought through July and 
August materially curtailed the crop. Much of the 
corn is late, and late frost will be necessary to get our 
present expectations. One factory in Northern Ohio 
handling 700 acres will not operate at all. The quality 
of our corn so far is good. 


Scattered growth. Show- 


Lima Beans—Have been injured by the dry 
weather as badly as corn, and this section will be for- 
tunate to get 50 per cent of a crop. 

String Beans—Promised well in the beginning, but 
the dry weather has just about cut the crop in two in 
the middle. 


Tomatoes—Looking fairly well in this section, 
although late. If frost holds off there should be a crop 
not much below a fair average. 

Jewett, Ohio, August 30, 1924 — Tomatoes— 
Throughout this section they are up to average in ap- 
pearance or in growth of vines. Not a factory within 
25 miles, that I know of, is operating this season. 

Wilmington, Ohio, September 8, 1924—Corn—50 
per cent of a crop. Our pack is well on the way. We 
had a careful examination made yesterday, and the 
above information is definite, and we are informed this 
is the condition of all other canning crops in this region. 

Indianapolis, Ind., September 8, 1924—-Tomatoes— 
In all my experience have never seen such a spotted 
condition. Would estimate that the average tonnage 
yield may possibly not run over three tons to the acre. 
There is some acreage that will not run two tons, while 
here and there is an occasional field that may run as 
high as six to eight ton. The late plantings from which 
we had expected so much will show small returns, as 
the heavy storm of a couple of weeks ago destroyed 
the blossoms, and as a consequence very few tomatoes 
set on. In quite a number of fields the plants have 
developed a fungus growth, called Septoria, which is 
destroying the foilage and diseasing the fruit. We usu- 
ally figure that tomatoes set on the first of September 
will mature. The blossoms that set on a week or ten 
days ago were destroyed by a heavy storm. The fruit 
that remains on the vines is fairly well matured and 
will practically all be harvested by the first of October. 
On account of there being little foliage to protect the 
fruit, the few hot days more or less sunburnt the toma- 
toes. The heavy rains a week ago Sunday night further 
damaged the crop 25 per cent in the Elwood district, 
which is a heavy producing territory. 


Grand Junction, Mich., September 3, 1924—Black- 


berries—Acreage 125 per cent. Yield 100 per cent. 
Raspberries—Acreage 100 per cent. Yield 60. 
Peaches—Acreage 100 per cent. Yield 60. 
Snap Beans—Acreage 100 per cent. Yield 100. 
Corn—Acreage 150 per cent. Yield 20. 
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YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


ees 


Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


These blanks are poured 
into the hopper— 


and these finished screw- 
caps are discharged. 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100 per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Bliss Automatic Top and Bottom Presses 


150 or More 


a Minute 


Builders of the Complete Line of 


E. W. BLISS CO. ino works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


‘ DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank i 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. . HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


SALES { 
OFFICES 


No. 382 


Bliss for Machinery 


No. 3 Sanitary Ends 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery] 


Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second 


SAFETY FIRST 


Have you enough fire insurance? 


Hundreds of Canners have come to know through experience the value of adequate 
protection against loss by fire. 


The enormous increase in your values makes it necessary for you to add constantly 
to your fire insurance during your packing season. 


Let 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


carry your entire risk for you. You can have the additional protection you need at 
a cost so low that you cannot afford to take any unnecessary chances. 


During our sixteen years of operation we have provided the insurance for the Canning 
Industry at a little more than half what it formerly cost. 


Write or wire your orders at once to 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
| 115 E. Superior Street 
Chicago, Miinois. 
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Tomatoes—Acreage 100 per cent. Yield 40. 
Season cold and wet. 


Luttrell, Tenn., September 1, 1924—-Tomatoes—25 
acres. Normal yield. Packing 2,500 cases No. 2. 
Pie Peaches—Packing 1,000 cases No. 2. 


Spring Valley, Ohio, September 8, 1924—Corn— 
Acreage about normal, (Yield about 60 per cent for 
early planting. Late planting looks a little better, but 
must have seasonable weather, with frost not until the 
very last of September. 


Belair, Md., September 10, 1924—-Tomatoes—Crop 
is about 50 per cent of normal year. 


Marysville, Ind., September 9, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Crop three weeks late. Weather against its maturing 
properly. Acreage in this part of Indiana considerably 
below the average, due to the wet backward spring. 
We look for about 60 per cent of an average crop off 
what we got out, and our pack as a whole will fall under 
50 per cent of an average one. We will do well to pack 
50 per cent of our future contracts. Neighbors in about 
the same boat. 


Elweed, Ind., September 8, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Acreage is 100 per cent. Yield will be about 25 per 
cent. We have operated but half. Frost would wind 
up everything without any pack. There are several 
tomatoes on the vines, but no small ones. At best there 
cannot be over one-third to one-half crop. 


Noblesville, Ind., September 9, 1924—Peas—Half 
a crop. 
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Corn—Early planting almost total failure. If frost 
holds off until October 1st may have half crop on late 
plantings. 

Tomatoes—Nearly a month late and weather con- 
tinues cold, wet and cloudy. On top of this blight is 
playing havoc with vines. Under most fortunate condi- 
tions will do well to get half crop. 

This is the worst season I have ever seen in 30 
years’ experience. The game is a gamble, and the 
weatherman holds the trump card. 


Springdale, Ark., September 8, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Best crop have had in several years. Will be able to 
make 100 per cent deliveries. 

Beans—Normal. 

Apples—Normal. 


LABOR SUPPLY FOR CANNING SEASON 


Peak of Demand Comes in August and September— 
Machinery Supplanting Hand Work. 

UGUST and September are, for the country as a 
whole, the months of greatest activity in can- 
ning and preserving food. The United States, 

however, has so great an area and includes such a 
range of climate that the peak of activity in individual 
States extends over a period of at least five months. 
In two States—Oregon and Wisconsin—it is reached 
in July. In Mississippi it comes in November. In 
still others, Massachusetts, for example, there is com- 
paratively little variation from month to month, be- 
cause the products used are available the year round. 
Census figures show, in fact, that Massachusetts is ex- 


THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN ‘wm 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


THE No. 100 MACHINE 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


Columbia Building 
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@—)HE man who burns out without insurance 
realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
—when he could have been “dead-certain’ what 
-to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. ‘Those losses—in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy!! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right ! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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est activity comes within the first half of the year. 


Nature thus forces on the canner and preserver, 
whether in home or in factory, the necessity of work- 
ing intensely during a comparatively short period. In 
the home the canning and preserving season requires 
from the housewife, during trying weather, many hours 
of labor in a hot kitchen. In the commercial factory it 
puts up to the owner or manager the problem of get- 
ting an adequate working force assembled for a month 
or two of intensive operations. 


Among the leading States in the commercial can- 
ning and preserving industry the months of maximum 
and of minimum activity as indicated by the number 
of people employed are: 


January August 
September January 


The variation between maximum and minimum 
number of employees differs widely in the various 
States. As already mentioned, the variation in Massa- 
chusetts is not great. The States with the greatest 
differences are Wisconsin, Virginia, Mississippi, Mary- 
land, Maine, Indiana, Iowa, California, Missouri and 
Oregon. Just how great is this difference is shown by 
the census figures which reveal that in its month of 
greatest activity—July—Wisconsin in 1921 gave em- 
ployment in its commercial canning and preserving fac- 
tories to sixteen times as many people as in the least 
active month—January. Virginia required fifteen 
times as many in September as in December. Missis- 
sippi, Maine and Maryland increased their forces twelve 
fold to meet their needs, Indiana and Iowa eleven fold, 
and Missouri, California and Oregon ten fold. 


What do these States can and preserve that leads 
to the extremely seasonal employment situation? The 
leading articles for each State, as recorded by the cen- 
sus of manufacturers, are: 

Wisconsin—Peas, corn, beans, beets. 

Virginia—Sweet potatoes, tomatoes. 

Mississippi—Shrimp. 

Maryland—Tomatoes, corn, peas, beans. 

Maine—Sardines, corn, apples, beans, berries. 

Indiana—Beans, tomatoes, corn. 
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Iowa—Corn, beans. 

California—Peaches, pears, asparagus, apricots, 
sardines, tuna, cherries, tomatoes, spinach. 

Missouri—Tomatoes. 

Oregon—Salmon, berries, pears, cherries, apples. 


_ Other articles are canned and preserved in these 
States, of course, but these items lead the list in each 
for value. Other States also have commercial factories 
putting up many of these articles. The States named 
include only those in which seasonal employment is 
most marked. 

Crops differ in the period required to reach ma- 
turity, and the time at which they are ready for har- 
vesting varies, of course, with the regions in which they 
are grown. The harvesting season in any one locality 
can be and is prolonged by planting at intervals, so that 
the entire harvest does not mature at the same time, 
but there are well defined limits within which they must 
mature if they are to give first-class product. 

The problem of getting adequate and satisfactory 
labor of the comparatively short canning season, 
coupled with the gradual rise in wages and reduction 
in working hours in recent years, has greatly stimu- 
lated the invention of machinery and other devices to 
supplant hand work. The industry still has problems 
to solve—for the facts just stated show that its em- 
ployment is very seasonal in character—but it has suc- 
ceeded in developing means of getting a greater and 
better output with fewer employees and at a lower cost. 
In fact, in some branches of the industry machines have 
practically replaced all hand labor. 


Every branch of the canning and preserving in- 
dustry, in the home as well as in the factory, has bene- 
fited from the automatic machinery that turns out an- 
nually billions of tin cans and other billions of bottles 
and glass containers at a cost that make their use uni- 
versal. 

In the modern canning factory, where nothing is 
done by hand that can be done more rapidly and at less 
cost by machine, machines wash the products as they 
come from the field and as they are being prepared for 
cooking; machines fill the products into the cans, auto- 
matically measuring out the proper quantity ; machines 
seal the cans, operating at as high a rate as 120 cans 
per minute; machinery controls the progress of the 
cans through continuous cookers; machines label the 
cans and machines make the boxes in which they are 
packed for shipment. Everywhere throughout the fac- 
tory are mechanical conveyors, supplanting the truck 
and manual labor. 

Some products call for more work or more care in 
their preparation than do others; some, in fact, present 
problems that would seem insurmountable from the 
viewpoint of eliminating hand work. Cleaning and 
washing fish seems a job that calls for hand labor, yet 
the salmon-canning industry uses an intricate machine 
called an “iron-chink’—thus named because it has 
largely replaced the Chinamen formerly employed to 
clean and cut up the fish—which automatically does 
this work, and does it better and more rapidly than the 
hand workmen. 

Shelling peas is a time-killing job, as the housewife 
always finds when she buys them in the pod, and canned 
peas would be quite a luxury if it were not for a 
machine called the viner, which takes the entire vine 
as it is mowed down in the eld and threshes the peas 
from it without a hand being employed in the process. 


‘ 
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“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty vears of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 


500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FACTORIES 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Successor to 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, III. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, | 


Hoopeston, Illinois. 


This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 lbs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, hi BALTIMORE, MD. 


(3). 
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. Sweet corn is husked, the silk removed and the 
grain cut from the cob by highly perfected machines 
that take the place of hand workers. 

Many other devices are used, and still others are 
in process of development. There are washers and 
scalders for tomatoes, peelers for apples and peaches, 
snippers to cut off the ends of string beans, pitters for 
cherries, and so on. 

The use of all these has not only helped solve the 
canner’s problem by eliminating the need of hand labor, 
but has also greatly increased output. They require 
more capital investment, but they reduce payroll, and 
the sum total of their effect is a greater production of 
canned and preserved foods, better organized and more 
sanitary factories, and a wider distribution of foods 
that would otherwise not be available the year round to 
many of the country’s people. 


WHAT THE BROKERS SAY 


Milwaukee, Wis., September 6, 1924. 

Business continues to come in at a fair rate on peas, and, 
on the other hand, it is becoming some little problem to secure 
the grades wanted. Fancy No. 4 and No. 5, extra standard No. 5 
sweets, are scarce, and lots of standard No. 4 Alaskas and No. 5 
sweets offered under $115 are hard to find. All in all the situa- 
tion, from the canners’ viewpoint, is satisfactory, as all indica- 
tions are that prices will advance and stocks remaining in their 
hands will be disposed of by the turn of the year. 

A few corn canners have started operations and report gen- 
erally a poor yield and only fair quality. We haven’t a case of 
corn to offer, either spot or future, and it doesn’t look like we 
will have. 


September 15, 1924 


Stringless beans interest most buyers, but most canners 
have had a job canning enough to take care of future orders. 
Stocks now in first hands will be sold inside of 30 days. 

FRANK A. INBUSCH CO. 


Baltimore, Md., September 6, 1924. 

There was certainly a choice assortment of weather this 
week in this section, and it keeps the tomato growers and can- 
ners guessing. Last Sunday and Monday nights were hot enough 
for diaphanous clothing, while Friday night the temperature was 
low enough to make a lightweight overcoat feel comfortable. No 
rain of consequence occurred this week. Usually there are two 
glut periods in the tomato season, the first one occurring during 
the fore part and the second one coming about three weeks later. 
There is no infallable rule governing or regulating it, however, 
and it is impossible to forecast the coming of such periods with 
any degree of accuracy. Ofttimes it happens there is only one 
“glut” in a season, and that one may be of a longer or shorter 
duration, according to the weather conditions preceeding it. 
“There ain’t a goin’ to be no glut this season,” says one of the 
most experienced tomato growers we know. No “glut” means 
a short pack; no one here wants to see a short pack, chiefly be- 
cause there is too much capital invested in the tomato business 
that cannot be turned over in any other direction. Besides, an 
active market with liberal offerings attracts a larger business 
in other lines of canned foods. A large number of canners did 
not begin work on tomatoes until this week, and none of them 
got enough raw stock to enable them to work on full time. Mini- 
mum output spells maximum cost. Tomatoes well bought are 
half sold. It looks like tomatoes purchased next week will be 
well bought. 


The buying of tomatoes was larger than in the week pre- 
vious, and the goods were more widely scattered. Carload orders 
were more in evidence, which was the encouraging feature of 
the week. All sizes were bought in about equal proportions, 
which was unusual, because the No. 2 tin has been the leader 
thus far this season. The buying is expected to increase as the 
season advances. Keep your weather-eye on tomatoes. they will 
bear watching. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


under all conditions. 


any other viner. 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 
peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 


Frank Hamachek 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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THE 


We excel Our Labels 
nDesi are the Highest 
of Artisticyl 


for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your a a Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
- Rochester, N'Y. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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Trading in all grades of corn is practically at a standstill 
because the canners are afraid to do business until their future 
orders are.out of the way. Here and there it is possible to pick 
up a small block, but at the seller’s terms only. At that the 
prevailing prices may look like bargains later on, if only one- 
half is true about the ultimate result of the pack as indicated by 
the unfavorable reports in hand at the close of business this 
week. It would seem that one can buy corn with confidence at 
today’s quotations. 

Business in spot vegetables did not improve this week as 
was expected. New sweet potatoes, No. 3 tins, are ready for 
immediate shipment from Baltimore in a limited way at $1.50 
per dozen. Stringless beans, peas and mixed vegetables were 
fairly active, but there is room for improvement. Spinach is 
nearly sold out. Beets are obtainable in small lots only. 


Some new peaches and future pears were bought in small 
Apples and the balance of the list did not attract attention. 


Cove oysters, herring roe and crushed oyster shells simply 
marked time. They will have their innings shortly. 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


lots. 


Wausau, Wis., August 30, 1924. 


The 1924 pea pack is practically over. Next week will see 
the finish. And while the pack is, without doubt, the largest in 
the history of the industry, don’t get the idea that Wisconsin 
canners are standing in line, waiting for someone to come along 
to buy their pack. Far be it from thus. We have unfilled orders 
for standard No. 4 Alaskas and No. 5 sweets at $1.10. These 
two items are becoming very scarce. Fancies, both Alaskas and 
sweets, are almost equally as hard to locate. There will be a 
cleanup on everything in fancies and standards very soon. No. 
10 peas really do not exist. 

The bean pack, too, has its surprises, particularly no stand- 
ards packed to date; everything running fancy. Packers are off 
the market on standards, for the time being at least. And there 
isn’t much of a surplus of fancies piling up either. Beans are 
selling practically as fast as packed. 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. 


J. L. COLLINS 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco. Cal. 


Which come to the canner operating a 
High Speed TROYER-FOX Non- 
Spill Closing Machine, 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. E. FAIRBANKS 
Bldg. 
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Don’t overlook beets and sauerkraut. They are the next 
items in order. Old pack beets are absolutely cleaned up, and 
there is not such a gosh-awful lot of old pack kraut left, either. 
It is a good buy right now. 


GROCERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


AN EXCELLANT RICE CROP 


OLORADO, Wharton and Matagorda counties, the 
C principal rice-producing counties in Texas, are 
harvesting this year the largest rice crop in their 
history. Harvesting began this year about 20 days 
earlier than last year, and the growers have had good 
weather during the harvesting period. Last year har- 
vesting did not begin until] September 1st, while this 
year practically the entire crop will be harvested before 
that date. Rice growing is a business beset by several 
chance factors, the most important being the water 
supply. In the three counties mentioned the principal 
water supply comes from the Colorado River, which is 
dependent for water from rains in the Edwards plateau 
region of Northwest Texas. 


NOT GUILTY 


An old negro went to the office of the Commissioner of Reg- 
istration in a Missouri town and applied for registration papers. 


“What is your name?” asked the official. 
“George Washington,” was the reply. 


» Well, George, are you the man who cut down the cherry 
tree ?’ 


“No, sah, I ain’t de man. I ain’t done no work for nigh onto 
a year. »”_Western Christian Advocate. 


THE SATISFACTION AND PROFIT 


are made possible because of its SIMPLI- 
CITY OF DESIGN, DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE, low upkeep cost and 


saving in spill, jammed cans and seam leaks. 


Ask our Sales Representative for details cov- 
ering this most efficient Closing Machine. 


601 MYRTLE STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


GBO. I}. DOWSING 
Bidg.. 
doey, Australia 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE— 

OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE— 
1-No. 2 Johnson (McDonald) 16 (Head) Automatic Water Tester 
5-No. 303 Adriance Square Cans Squeezers for Corned Beef cans 
1-No. 2 Bliss Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 
2-No. 2 Bliss Power Squeezers for 5 gallon square cans 
1-No 2 Stecker Power Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 
1-Floter for 5 gallon cans, square 
1-Machine for covering lithographing rolls 
3-Fox Troyer automatic Double Seamers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
1-No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
1-Angelus Hand Double Seamer for No. 10 cans 
2-C. D. Troyer Compound end lining machines, with attachments 
for No. 5 and No. 10 cans 
2-McDonald single end lining machines for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
2-McDonald double end lining machines for No. 1 to No, 3 cans 
7-McDonald single end drying ovens for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
2-Johnson automatic water testers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, right 
hand 
1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No.3 cans, right hand 
1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, left hand 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Can Division. 


FOR SALE— 

4 COONS Semi-automatic Feeding and paring ma- 
chines with counters attached. 

4—Seed-cell Slicing machines, with extra knives for 
quartering. This outfit cost over $1500.00, was purchased 
new in the fall of 1923 and has been used to pack only 400 
dozen No. 10 size cans. It is absolutely as good as new and 
will be sold cheap. If interested, write at once to 
Box A-1244 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

2 New No. 4 Mt. Gilead Apple Presses 

1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1 cans 
Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1, 2 
and 3 cans 

1 Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 1 cans 

1! Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 2 cans 

3 42 x 48 Open Process Kettles 

20 3 tier Process Kettle Crates 
Miscellaneous lot of Corn, Pea and Tomato machinery. 
WRITE, WIRE or TELEPHONE your requirements to 
CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE-—I am going out of the dry-house business 
and have ten-(10) Coon’s Semi-Automatic Feeders; eight (8) 
Hand Seed cellers and Slicers and conveyor equipment, 
entire outfit is practically new, used only four weeks. 
gain for cash, or will accept terms. 
Address Box A-1242 care of The Canning Trade. 


Bar- 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—A Kern Finisher, in good condition. Give 


full list of equipment, age, time in use and your very lowets 
price. F.O.B. your statiou. 


Bliss Syrup Refining Co., Kansas City. Mo. 


For Sale— Plants 


FOR SALE—ASPARAGUS Farm and Canning Plant, located 
in the southern part of Madison County, New York State. About 
140 acres, 35 aces now in Asparagus. Good buildings and well 
equipped canning plant complete and now running. Farm is locat- 
ed within calling distance of R. R. Station, church, school and two 
stores. 15 acres asparagus now bearing balancelto4 years old. 
Asparagus pack sells 6 to 8 months in advance. Also private resi- 
dence with 5 acres for sale if wanted. Priceright. Poor health rea- 
son for selling. 


Enquire, U. G. Carpenter, P. O. Hamilton, N, Y 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. 
ference and salary expected in first letter 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Give age, re- 


WANTED-—A thoroughly competent superintending Soup Cook. 
Managerial ability, complete knowledge of ingredients, seasonings, 
processing. Also wanted, experienced assistant. Positions open 
December 1st. Give former employers and salary, references. ex- 
perience, age, salary expected first year. Will pay highest salaries 
after satisfactory experience Opportunity. If not interested your- 
self, tell the best Soup man that you know. 

Address Rox B-1239 care of The Canning Trade. 


Expert Chemist and Bacteriologist would like to locate near 
good city. Now in responsible postion with large corporation. 
Have held present position four years. Best of references only high 


class proposition considered. Correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address Box B-1241 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent Processor, by man 
with years of experience, packing quality goode. Would like to get 
in touch with parties desiring to build new plant. Can pack all 
lines of fruits and vegetables. 

Address Box B-1240 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tab'es and several fancy goods Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U.S. or any tropical country Married. Best references. 

Address Box B-1238 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED -By reliable young Waretouse man. 
Experience in Burt and Knapp Labelers and Wire Stichers and 
can handle men. 

Address Box B-1222 care of The hceciiiend Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—As strictly high grade Superintendent 
Processor. With years of unusual varied experience. Packing al 
lines of Fruits and Vegetables, etc., in tin or glass. Open for en- 
gagement at once. Where real opportunity exists and where ability, 
energy and character coup!ed with quality and quantity production 
will be appreciafed. Married. Desire permanent connection and 
will appreciate full particulars. Best of reference will be given. 

Address Box B-1203 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factcry for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will ay preciate 
full particulars. 


Address Box B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Can man age 35 with 14 years experi- 
ence at General line and Sanitary Cans desires position as Superin- 
tendent. Production Manager or Office Manager. Can handle office 
as well as factory. A.1 reference. 


Address Box B-1243 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by experienced machine men, 
to take charge of canning factory as foreman. Best of references. 
Would be financially interested. 


Address Box B-1245 care of The Canning Trade 
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Canners! ATTENTION!! 


We are carrying, in Baltimore, large 
stocks of Seal Brand Silicate of Soda, 
for sealing paper boxes. We are direct 
agents of manufacturers, can sell at fac- 
tory prices, and can ship any quantity 
same day as ordered. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


116 Market Place, -. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


and Cleanser. 


oni insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


ROBINS CIRCLE STEAM HOIST 


R. A. SINDALL, President 


“Last Minute’ Orders 


Are Given Prompt Attention 


Machinery for ‘Tomato, Corn, Peas, 
Fish, etc. We build complete plants 


Write for 1924 Catalogue 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


Our Own Make Baltimore, Maryland 


H. R. STANSBURY, Vice-President 
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For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 
to save you :money in several ways: 
Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker, 


: ; Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
little to the weight cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 


that must be han- exclusively. Severe tests proved our aprons 


dled t n b to be superior and more economical. 
COLOR: Dark Maroon Send trial order FODAY — and learn how 


costs money. 
H & D Corrugated 
Fibre Boxes add 


stacked to any 30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. much apron service your dollar can buy. 

practicable height 34” x 47” long—$16.50 doz. You'll be pleasantly surprised, and your 3 
without damage or collapse. They are engi- employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. a 
neered—not merely manufactured. Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 


Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit 


i ids. 30° wide x 38” 
able for all work--even for protection from strongest aci 
800 Water Stree . long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44” long, $15. dozen. 


~ CORRUGATED FIBRE William M. Gross. 
SHI PPING BOXES Makers of all styles aprons for all industrial purposes 


Carver Building tt Sharon, Penna. 


HANSEN | FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Etc. 


Rockfield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 

We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and 
used throughout the season, It is a great labor saving device. We u-ed it in connection with No.2 and No.3 
cans and it gives a good fill. We can only say the best for it. 

ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klumb. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dec. 1, 1923. 
Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. As you know, we have 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No.2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never found anything that would operate satisfactorily be 2 ee 
on cherries but since the sucecss we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine Mek ere 
Adjustable for No. 1, 1%, 2, 2%. 3Cans. which will very satisfactorily indeed. 
Michine stanmiadator is. 10.cans. The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 
turns out a very uniform fill. We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 
be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries. We expect to put in more of these mac 
hines as the necessity arises aud you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 
FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw. 8. Reynolds. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
We wish toadvise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean fil.er, or rather as you call it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 


We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with 
one girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed inthe canning of cut beans. 


We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is we lay it all to your machine. 


If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon 
change their opinion. 


i CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
! BY W. H. Christiansen, Mgr. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 
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———_LAN PRICES—— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Compan y 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators = you a copy? A letter addressed to 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., City, will bring one to you promptly. 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


American Can Company 


Have you tried putting receipes Continental Can Company, Inc. 


on yourlabels? Help the house- 
wife to enjoy your product. 


GAMSE 


BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Cann 


ed Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) 
Ba 
BM. : 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%4.. Out 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%.......... Out oa 
White, Large, No. Out 
White, Large, Peeled, No. . Out 
Large, No. . Out 3.65 
White, Medium, No, 2 3 ‘a 
Green, Medium, No 
, Small, 
Green, Small, N 3.40 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. .... 4.75 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq... Out 3.50 
Tips, rGeen, Mam., No. 1 sq.. .... 4.25 
Tips, Green, Small, cage 1 sq... 3.75 
BAKED BEANSt 
Plain, No. 1..... -70 
In Sauce, -80 
Plain, No. 2..... 1.10 
In Sauce, No. 2 1.30 
Plain, No. 8..... 1.40 
In Sauce, No. 8.....-..cee- 1.40 
BEANSt 
tring, Standard Green, No, 2..... .90 
Standard Green, No 10... .... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... 1.10 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10....... -+-- eos 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... 
Limas, Extra, No. -2..... Ou 
Limas, Standard No. 
i Soak 
hed “Kidney, Standard, No. 2 87% 7.90 
BEETSt 
Standard, Ling Out 
Cut, No -50 ee 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, 1-20 1.25 
td. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o. 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. eee 1. u 
Ex. S' oepeg, No. f.o.b Co. 1.50 Out 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. factory. 1.50 *1.45 
Std. Crushed, No. 1.19 
Std. Crushed, No. 2 2.15 %1.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No, 2.......... 1.20 %1.10 
Ex. Std. ey 7 No. Py f.o.b. Bal. 1.15 %1.15 
Extra, No. ee *1.10 
Standard Western, No. 2..... 1.30 
HOMINYt 
e. No. 3 eee #395 
Standard, Split, No, 10............ 90 *1.00 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR — 
OKRA AND 
Standard, No. 2..... ut 
*1.60 
No. 2 Sieve, » 3 rh factory...... 1.50 1.45 
No. 8 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory...-.. 1.25 %1.25 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 
No 4 Si 2s, f.o.b. factory...... 
Baltimore. 125 130 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, t. 0. . Balto... Out *1.15 
E. J. Standards, ae No. 4 Sieve.... Out -90 
E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 8 Sieve........ 90 -95 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 1.20 
Fancy Petit Pois,, 1.30 1.40 
PUMPKIN{ 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... Out 1.30 
Standard, No. Out 4.60 
SAUERKRAUT? 
Standa: No. eee .80 .90 
Stan N 1. 
Standard, No 3:50 3.75 
Stan 1.10 
Standard, No. 24%........ccecceses 1.45 1.50 
Standard. Ne. 1.50 1.60 


Standard White, No. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED PRICES—Con 


Stand dard, No 4.50 4.75 

O. B. basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 

Balto. N.Y. 


Green Corn, Green Limas..... Out ... 


SWEET POTATOESt{ 
F. 0. B. Coumty 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.35 1.30 
Standard, No 8, f.0.b. Baltimore... Out : 


Standard, No. 3, Oounty..... Qut 
Standard, No. 0, f.0.b. ‘Gounty. Out 


TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory.......... Out 
Standard, No. ‘Lo, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 5.00 4.50 


eee 4.35 4.50 
Sanitary 3s, 5 ane, | 
Jersey, No. 8, f.0.b, County...... 

Ex, Stan No. 3, f.o.b. Balto Out Out 


Standard, No. 8. fob Baltimore. . Out 
Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County....1.35 1.45 
Seconds, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.40 1.45 


Standard 2s, fob, Baltimore...... 1.05 1.25 
Standard. No. 2, f.0.b, County..... 1.00 1.25 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. 0 -70 


TOMATO PULPt 
Standard, No. 3:20 3.25 


Standard, No. 2...... 
Standard, NO. .65 
Canned Fruits 

APPLES* 
New York, No. 425 
Maryland, No. 8, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1.25 1.35 
Pennsylvania, Ne. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.50 .... 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 
APRICOTS§ 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.25 
Standard, No. 8.....ccccce Out 
Standerd, Ne. 10. 7.50 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved.. 1.80 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup...... sees 
BI UEBERRIES 


CHERRIES$ 
Seconds, Red, No. 2..... 


Seconds, White, No. 2........ 
Standard, Red, Water, No. Out 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. eae 
Extra Preserved, No Out 
Red Pitted, = 
Sour Pitted 9.60 
California Standard 2%s.. 2.45 
GOOSEBERRIES3$ 
Standard, No. 2........ 
Standard, No. 2.00 8.00 
PEACHES* 


California Choice, No. 3 

California Stand., Na. ¥.G. 2.40 2.15 
PEACHESt 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.35 1.40 


Standard Yellow, No. Out 
Seconds, White, No. Out .... 
Standards, White. No, 8...... pinengy 
Standards, Yellow, No 8..... 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 1.75 {1.75 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 2.20 
Selected Yellow, No, 1-75 


Seconds, White, No. 8............. 1.30 Out 


Seconds, Yellow, No. 8............ 1.30 1.30 
Pies, Unpeeled. No. 71.15 
Pies, Peeled, No. Out 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 
tinued CANNED FRUITS—Coentinued 


****Many canners get 


PEARSt N.Y 
Seconds, No. 2, im Water.......... 
Ke in Syrup.. 1.00 1.20 
dards, No. Svrep........ 
Extra Standards, 


Ne. 3, im Syrup.. 1 1.85 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 2.15 
Bahama Grated. Batra. No. 2.00 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std, No, 
lo. 2%..... + 2.05 3.10 
awa 5 le 
Site No. 236 
Hawaii Grated Standard, 


Out 
Shredded, Out pose 


‘ater, | 1.25 
ico, No 10 


PLUMSt 


Water. No. 
Black, Water, No. 
k, 
RASPB. 
Black, Water, Ni 
Red, Water, No 1:75 1.85 
Black, Syrup, No. 2............-.. 3.06 2.95 
Red, 91.80 
Extra Ne. 8...... 1.90 2.30 


1.50 


Standard, Water, No. 10........... 6.65 § 


HERRING ROE* 
Standard No. 2 Factory....... 2.00 


2.10 
LOBSTER? 
Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz........... .... Out 
Flats, % Ib, case 4 doz.........., 3.75 A 
OYSTERS#* 
Standards, 


SALMON* 

Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 

Red Alaska, Flat, No. %.......... pins *¢ 
Cohoe. Tall, No. 1 


wale Ls 
occ. 
Cohoe, Flat, No. %............ rio 
Columbia, Flat. No. 1............ 4.50 
Columbia, Flat, No. %......._. 2.30 


Medium Red, Talls................. 1.30 1.75 


SHRIMP® 

Case 

O. B. Eastort, Me., 1924 Pack. 

‘Keyless 3.75 3.75 
Oil, ‘ 4.15 
Mostard, Kerlees 
Mustard, Keyless ..... 
per case. --13.00 16.50 
Oil, 9.00 

TUNA per Case 
California, 5 12.50 
California, 1s .......... 24.00 
California, 4s, Blue Fim.......... .... 7.75 
California, 1s, Blue Fin........... .... 15.00 


California, %s, Striped ............... 8.50 
California, 1s. Striped 


: 
Canned Fish 
tandards, 8 Out 3.00 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 15, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


At Last the Market Shows Advances in Prices and Considerable 
Activity — Outlook for Half Packs Stir All Buyers— 
Frosts in Many Sections Threaten Further 
Curtailments—The Market All in 
the Hands of Canners. 


CTIVITY AT LAST—He must be a hardened optimist who 
A can read the repeated reports of disappointing crop pros- 

pects and indications of hardly half a crop and pack of 
both corn and tomatoes this season, even if weather conditions 
and all else are of the best from now until the end, and still 
thinks the packs will come through all right. “Our conditions 
are the worst we have ever seen them. There will not be 50 per 
cent of a normal crop,” writes a well-known canner in the heart 
of the great tomato-canning section of the Peninsula on Septem- 
ber 9th. And he is but repeating what others have said, possibly 
in other words, but to the same effect, in almost every section 
where canning is a considerable factor. Men do not write thus 
except from conviction, but although they have been doing this 
for the past six weeks or more, it is only now that the truth 
seems to be coming home to the distributors and buyers. In 
spite of the known, or should have been known, poor crop outlook 
and condition, the market seemed to act as if it felt the season 
would turn out all right and good packs would be made. And 
there are canners who still seem to think that something will 
happen to bring about good packs of these two great staples of 
the canned foods market—corn and tomatoes. 

These pessimistic reports regarding crop conditions have not 
all come from the canners. The agricultural experts have been 
unanimous in their reports and statements that crops are in the 
position claimed by the canners and growers. In other words, all 
authorities agree this season, and there are no dissenting voices. 
Dr. Symons, of the Maryland Agricultural College, attended the 
monthly meeting of the Canned Goods Exchange last Tuesday, 
and while he explained that many of the tomato patches planted 
from the Community Plant beds under Mr. Radebaugh’s supervi- 
sion were showing quite well and would have good yields, he 
showed that others, and the tomato crop in general, was in a 
bad way. He estimated the prospects at 50 per cent, and not to 
exceed 55 per cent, of a normal yield. This from a crop expert, 
and not a canner or grower. And he added that corn for can- 
ning was in the same position. Corn of all kinds in this State 
of Maryland is in a worse condition than it has been for 24 years, 
is the way the Government experts report on it. 


DV ANCING-— No wonder then that the market prices on both 
A corn and tomatoes have commenced to advance. The question 
is how far will they advance? If ever there was a justifiable 
cause for record high prices on these two items, we have it now. 


There is no carryover worth speaking of, and there will not be 
half a normal output this season, and all would seem to have been 
sold as futures. It is time that the canned foods market felt the 
influence of advancing prices. Tomatoes have advanced this week 
to a present quotation of 60c for No. 1s, $1.05 for No. 2s, and 
$1.40 for No. 3s, and we say “present” because in all probability 
by the time you read this on Monday morning these prices will 
be at least 5c under the market. The advance has started, and 
it will continue, because there are no tomatoes for sale. Both 
canners who are short on futures and jobbers who were “too 
wise” to buy early at low prices:are now scrambling for a share 
of the short supply. What will they have to pay for the goods 
they get? The price that the holder chooses to demand! Tomato 
prices in this Tri-State region have been held down all year by 
unfavorable interests, the money lenders, but this influence is 
about over, and they are out of the way. The canner who has 
any tomatoes over and above futures, or has his pack, not having 
sold any futures, is a lucky individual, and he will be foolish if 
he does not hold for better prices. We are being asked every day 
now: “How high will tomatoes go.” We refuse to guess or to 
advise. We believe we would be perfectly safe in telling a pros- 
pective buyer that they will not be any cheaper for more than 
a year, at least. 


ORN—And as with tomatoes, so with corn, only worse, as the 

Dutchman would say. Corn is in a precarious condition. Frosts 

have been experienced this week at many points, Western 
Maryland, in its mountain regions, has had freezing weather, 
while up in Frederick County, a great corn-canning region, they 
had frost on Wednesday night, the 10th; also in Howard County, 
adjoining, and, in fact, most all western section of the State 
have felt frost, although it is said the damage will be slight. 
As we write it is too early to report effects, but that frost has 
been felt is the dangerous thing. Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
upper New York State, Ohio and other heavy corn-canning re- 
gions have come in for the same kind of cold weather, and there 
has been damage done to corn, with more threatened. This frost 
was not sufficient to kill the corn, as a rule, but it has hurt it, 
and will cut the yield, already unduly short, still shorter. The 
outlook for a corn crop and pack is gloomy, indeed. Corn ad- 
vanced 10 to 25c per dozen on this market this week. Standard 
corn is now quoted at $1.30, and extra standard shoepeg at $1.50. 
Standard crushed corn is quoted at $1.15 to $1.20 today, but it 
may be higher than this when you read this. And here is what 
may cause it: 

“Van Wert, Ohio, September 10th, 1924—Heavy frost on 6th 
and again on 9th. On 60 per cent of our acreage we will not 
get an ear of corn; the balance is late, and if it should make, it 
would not yield more than 25 per cent of normal. If we secure 
any deliveries, it will not amount to more than 20 per cent of 
last season’s pack. We will not start packing before September 
16th. 


OMATOES—Most of our acreage was drowned out. We 
fi are having cold, frosty nights. What is left of it, if it 

should turn warm for the next 30 days, we cannot expect 
over 50 per cent of a pack on what acreage is left.” 


20 
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Any number of canners in other sections of the country 
could very readily write the same story of their conditions. 


strength and the prices are advancing. There are those 
who say there is a scramble on for peas, and that it will 
»bout clean up any surplus that was left from future orders. 

Fruits are also gaining in strength, and, in fact, the whole 
line may be written down as in that condition. Sweet potatoes, 
string beans, pumpkin, succotash, fruits, large and small salmon, 
sardines and fish generally, all in a state of ferment and advanc- 
ing. And you will note that nearly all prominent markets report 
a reawakening of interest and buying, and that activity is in- 
creasing in all canned foods. 

One of the most notable instances in this week’s reports is 
that many jobbers were very light buyers of futures, not nearly 
covering their real wants, a position they took because they felt 
sure there would be immense acreages of all crops and heavy 
packs. These men must now cover at any cost, and we miss our 
guess if this will not make a merry time in all canned foods 
markets. Here at a time when the canned foods market is usu- 
ally at its weakest point—the bottom—it is now booming, and 
it is reasonable to expect that it will go on booming. 

The market is now entirely in the hands of the canners, the 
sellers, and its rise or fall rests entirely with them. A word 
to the wise should be sufficient. 


P EAS—The market on this item has shown a steadily gaining 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Larger Volume of Business—Some Buyers Bought Lightly of 
Futures and Are Now Caught—Tomatoes Firmer—The 
Salmon Prices—Corn Above $1 Mark and Getting 
Stronger — Possible Short Deliveries of 
Fruits—Strong Market for Peas. 


New York, September 11, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


on spot during the past week has been much larger than is 

normally the case during this season of the year. In normal 
season wholesale grocers are generally busy in getting in ship- 
ments of their new pack purchases, and moving these goods out 
to their retail trade. This is true this season, but to a curtailed 
extent. Many of the local buyers did not purchase futures in 
as large a way as they have been in the habit of doing, and as 
a result they are now in a dilemma. 


To Buy or Not to Buy—At present it appears that several 
of the local buyers have overstayed their market, but it appears 
that they are not yet ready to concede this fact. The buyer who 
booked short early in the season, believing that there would be 
exceptionally heavy packs this year, and that he could buy to 
better advantage later on in the season, is beginning to have his 
misgivings. It is expected that the next month will tell the tale. 
In the meantime buyers who are short are in the market for 
small lots wherever possible to obtain them at concessions from 
the ruling quotations, which occasions, it may be mentioned, 
are few. 

Tomatoes—The situation “down below,” otherwise Maryland 
and Delaware, appears to be strengthening somewhat this week. 
Canners now have generally swung into their season, but despite 
this there are many packers who are still unwilling to book 
any additional business at present. Such canners are actuated 
by two motives—first, a desire to get their acreage into the 
cans and take care of their future orders before going further, 
and, second, a belief that they can lose nothing by holding on to 
their tomatoes for a little while. Prices quoted generally this 
week are: Standard 1s, 57%c; 2s, 90c; 3s, $1.30; 10s, $4.25, all 
prices per dozen, f. 0. b.. Southern cannery, for shipment when 
packed. There has been a fair inquiry at these prices. Stocks 
held in the spot market are not large. 

Alaska Packers’ Association Prices—The Alaska Packers’ 
Association has named opening prices on 1924 pack salmon as 
follows: Red Alaska, $2.50; Alaska pinks, $1.30; Alaska chums, 
$1.20. red tips and tails, $2.25; Alaska kings, $2.10; Alaska coho, 
$1.75; Alaska sockeyes, halves, flat, $1.75; No. 1 flat Alaska 
pinks, $1.85; Puget Sound sockeyes, halves, flat, $2.25; Puget 
Sound sockeyes, No. 1 flat, $3.50. In naming the prices the 
Association comments upon market conditions as follows: “The 
Bristol Bay pack has been completed, with a shortage of red 


S POT SITUATION—The volume of actual business reported 
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Alaskas amounting to 35 to 40 per cent, compared to last year. 
This district packs about two-thirds of all the red Alaska canned, 
so the shortage cannot be made up in other districts. There are 
practically no reds left unsold in packers’ hands. It is estimated 
im conservative quarters that the available supply of pinks for 
sale this year is 35 to 40 per cent less than last year. 

_ California Packing Corporation—A special San Francisco 
dispatch to the Wall Street Journal this week says: “Business 
ot California Packing Corporation and Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion has improved as a result of shortage of practically all 
varieties of fruits and consequent advances in canned, dried, and 
fresh fruits. General Manager Bentley, of California Packing 
Corporation, declares general shortage of crops predicted early 
in the year was well founded, tonnage harvested being even 
below crop estimates. It is believed packs will be exhausted 
before 1925 harvests are available. Sales of California Packing 
Corporation to date considerably exceed those of 1923 period. 
Business with United Kingdom in canned foods has been satis- 
tactory, and activities in dried fruits fair. Business with Ger- 
many in dried fruits has been particularly good, considering cir- 
cumstances, and indications are for further improvement there 
with the adoption of the Dawes plan. Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion opened prices last week, and is already sold out on Alaska 
red salmon at higher prices than last year.” 

‘Tomato Puree—Some interest is being shown by buyers in 
offerings of new pack Southern tomato puree. Fancy quality, 
1.035 specific gravity or better, is offered at 50c per dozen’ with 
the No. 10 size quoted on the basis of $2.75 per dozen. For 
puree made from whole tomatoes, 1.035 specific gravity or better, 
canners quote $400, with No. 10 fancy whole puree, 1.04 specific 
gravity, held at $4.50 per dozen, all f. 0. b. factory, for shipment 
when packed. 

Southern Corn—There has been considerable more interest 
shown this week in standard quality corn for prompt shipment, 
the market ranging $1.02%2 to $1.05 per dozen, f. 0. b. factory, 
in car lots, with canners quoting $1.10 1. c. 1. and $5.00 per 
dozen for 10s. Southern packs of extra standards and fancy 
qualities are also attracting more attention this season, as pros- 
pects point to a short supply of fancy corn from the usual sources 
of supply. 

Sweet Potatoes—The 1923 pack of canned sweet potatoes 
has been practically cleared from packers’ hands, and the resale 
market is likewise well sold up. Southern canners are now 
quoting futures, offering 2s at 95c, 3s at $1.25, and 10s at $4.25, 
all per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. Local buyers are not interested 
in sweet potatoes in a large way at the present time, however. 

Pro Rata Fruit Deliveries—Buyers locally are exhibiting 
some uneasiness over reports from California to the effect that 
possible short deliveries of low-grade canned fruits will be made 
this season. The shortage of several lines, notably peaches, has 
been in the standard grade, and a short delivery this season 
would put prices still higher, in the opinion of the trade. Re- 
ports and statistics regarding the size of the pack this year are 
being eagerly awaited in the trade. There was a fair call for 
fruits during the week, but apparently few canners have any- 
thing at all to offer at the prices which buyers seem willing to 
pay. The scarcity of No. 10 pie fruits is particularly noticeable 
this week. 

New Pineapple—Summer pack Hawaiian pineapple will soon 
be on the market in fairly large quantities, and the market at 
present is not experiencing any particular shortage. Reports 
from the Islands indicate that the pack may be larger than was 
figured at the last estimate, and the undertone of the market for 
old pack on spot certainly appears to be a little softer this week 

Tuna Quiet—Demand for tuna fish was of routine volume 
during the week. California canners were making a pretense 
at holding the market at $10 per dozen for whitemeat halves, 
but buyers reported that there were sufficient stocks obtainable 
at less than this figure to take care of their present require- 
mnts. The future outlook, however, appears slightly better, and 
many distributors are of the opinion that whitemeat tuna under 
$10 for halves represents a good buy. 

Sardines—Reports from Maine indicate that the “strike” 
of wholesale grocery sardine buyers, who were seeking to force 
prices lower, has apparently been broken. There was a better 
sardine demand reported this week, particularly from the South, 
and canners were showing more optimism on the situation. 

Peas—There is a strong market for peas prevailing in Wis- 
consin, and despite the fact that the pack this season was mate- 
rially larger than that of last year, packers’ stocks appear to 
be rather light. The quality of all of the Wisconsin pack this 


season is not all that could be asked for, however, and buyers 
are not overloading on this item. Southern peas were coming in 
for just a moderate demand locally this week. 
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Up-State Fruits—Buyers have been devoting more attention 
to New York State and Michigan No. 10 pie fruits, as a result 
of the shortage of this pack in California, and sales of the 
Eastern packs this year have been very large. ; 

Northwestern Fruits—Reports from the Northwest indicate 
that the Washington and Oregon canners are experiencing the 
same active demand for their pack this year as fruit packers 
in other sections of the country are receiving. Canners are talk- 
ing of pro rata deliveries on berries and standard quality Bart- 
lett pears. 

Notes—Arthur P. Williams, President of R. C. Williams & 
Co., Inc., spent the week-end at Atlantic City, accompanied by 
Mrs. Williams. 

John Lyle, of the Tom Lyle Grocer Co., prominent jobbers 
of Meridian, Miss., was in the market this week, making a pleas- 
ure trip, accompanied by Mrs. Lyle. Mr. Lyle is one of the most 
popular of the Southern wholesalers. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Active Market as Buyers Recognize Present Prices as Low— 
Michigan Tomatoes Cleaned Up—Corn Canners Hold- 
ing Off—Exports Improving—Call ’Em 
Canned Foods—Trade Notes. 
Chicago, September 11, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


NAPPY MARKET—The market for canned foods is active 
S and snappy. Buyers seem to have realized that there are 

to be no lower prices on canned foods of any kind this 
season, and that the probability tends toward higher prices as 
soon as Statistics of the output have been compiled and the 
actual situation known. 

Tomatoes—Michigan canners of tomatoes have sold out 
clean, and are not offering any more in any size. They got 
$1.10 for their No. 2 size, f. o. b. cannery, but are delivering a 
quality that can well be graded as extra standard to their buyers. 

Sales of Virginia No. 2 tomatoes were closed here this week 
with Chicago buyers for 92%, f. o. b. cannery, and for No. 3 
tomatoes at $1.35, f. o. b. Virginia canneries. 

Corn—Offers for Western packed canned corn of standard 
grade were declined by canners this week, and a few sales closed 
at $1.10, f. o. b. canneries. 

Brokers state that it is hard to find any canners in the West 
who are willing to accept orders for canned corn at any price. 

Beans—It looks as if there would be a good crop and quality 
of Michigan white handpicked beans this season, and that news 
will be encouraging to the canners of pork and beans, which 
article has become one of the great staples of the canning in- 
dustry. In fact, quite an export business as well as a domestic 
business has been built up on canned pork and beans. 

Exports—The export business in canned foods is increasing, 
and some figures given by the Federal Department of Commerce 
are interesting, as follows: 


Exports: of Canned Foods From the United States to Other 
Countries for the Year Ending June 30, 1924, Ex- 
pressed in Dollars and Cents Value. 


Ganned) Meats; $ 4,924,552.00 


Canned Milk, Condensed and Evaporated........ 23,920,761.00 
Ganned Fish, All Kands. «22:5 00500 
Canned Vegetables and Soups...............000.- 5,592,453.00 

Total Exports Canned Foods................ $65,834,700.00 


The total exports of canned foods for the same dates in the 
year previous or for the year ending June 30, 1923, were $61,316,- 
989, which shows an increase for the period ending June 30, 1924, 
of $4,517,719, or just about 7% per cent. Which is a progressive 
showing. 

It is gratifying to know that these shipments abroad of 
canned foods have gone to every civilized or uncivilized country 
in the world nearly. I counted in the reports about 75 different 
countries which had received shipments of canned foods from 
the United States. 


Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska and the Philippines are good 
canned foods customers of the United States, and as they are our 
countries, trade should be pushed and promoted with them. Cuba 
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is also a good customer, and nearby, and should be cultivated. 
The South American countries and the African countries are all 
new, comparatively, are being developed and pioneered, and 
should use important quantities of canned food supplies. The 
trouble with these last-mentioned countries is that they classified 
canned foods as luxuries and charge heavy tariffs or duties 
against their importation. That, however, might be overcome 
with a little intelligently directed effort on the part of our can- 
ners and their representatives, 

Notes—Why do the commercial papers persist in writing it 
“Canned Goods,” when it should be written “Canned Foods.” 
It has been talked about, written about and preached about until 
it would seem that all writers would understand that Canned 
Goods is a most inappropriate and unintelligent way of describ- 
ing Canned Foods. 

For illustration, the words Canned Foods can mean only 
edible foods in cans, whereas Canned Goods include canned axle 
grease, lye, soda, starch, soap, coftee, spices, talcum powder, 
paint, white wash, insect powder, kerosene, gasoline and heaven 
Knows what, anything, in fact, that comes in a tin can from 
hootch to hair out. I would think that the writers on big papers 
would try to quit perpetrating this vulgar injustice upon the 
canning industry and its products. About half the prejudice and 
ignorance which is held against canned foods arises from calling 
tnem “canned goods,” and no one but an indifferent or ignorant 
Kube of a writer or dealer would continue the practice. 

I also observe that several of the big commercial papers are 
announcing that Canned Foods Week, 1924, will be heid Novem- 
ber 1 to 8, which is not the case, as the date fixed is November 
8 to 15, 1924. The date of November 1 to 8 was considered, I 
understand, but objected to because the presidental election 
November 4, 1924, came in that week, and the dates would, there- 
fore, be inadvisable. The date of CANNED FOODS WEEK, 
1924, IS NOVEMBER 8TH TO 15TH, and the public should not 
be misinformed. 

Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, passed through Chicago on his way from the Pacific 
Coast to his office in Washington, D. C., this week. 

The Western Canners’ Association will hold its 81st semi- 
annual convention in November. The location has not yet been 
chosen by the directors, but several of them have expressed their 
preference for Chicago. 

There is a prospect of several Sections of the National Can- 
ners’ Association holding their meetings at the same time and 
place selected by the Western Canners’ Association. The mat- 
ters refered to will all be decided in time to be announced in the 
next issue of this paper. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Not Much Activity—Buyers Seem Not Worried About the Future 
—Tomato Not Inclined to Confirm at Present Prices—No 
Cheap Corn This Year—Pea Market Was Never 
Stronger—Excellent Retail Movement of 
Fruits and Condition Normal. 

St. Louis, September 11, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


O ACTIVITY—There was not muchof an activity in the 
N canned foods market during the past week. When buyers 

needed the goods they placed orders for what they wanted. 
They -are inclined to await further developments before doing 
anything in the way of buying. They do not seem to worry 
about the future. As for the canners, they are not competing to 
make sales. They are holding onto their packs until they can 
get their price. 

Tomatoes—Tomato packers are not inclined to confirm at 
the prices now prevailing. Some business is reported, but what 
is being done is at a premium. Some estimate as to productions 
in the South is looked for shortly. In the Southern packing ter- 
ritory the report is that the weather has been so warm and it 
has hastened the ripening of the tomatoes so rapidly that can- 
ners are afraid that there wili be so many brought in at the 
same time that it will be impossible to take care of them, and 
that after the rush there will be so few that it will not pay to 
pick them. Meanwhile prices remain firm. This is one style 
of the rumors heard on the street. 


Corn—Spot corn is closely held, and canners are shy on 
making future contracts. It is now pretty well confirmed that 
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the crop will be late and below normal. In fact, the canners 
are very careful in closing their contracts, and those holding 
spot are particularly cautious. There will be no cheap corn this 
year that is certain, because everything points that way. Pack- 
ing conditions preclude that and will keep the canners competing 
with each other in price cuts. 

Peas—The pea market was never more stronger than it is 
at the present time. Wisconsin will not accept low prices, and 
it is said there are no reserves. Strictly fresh are firm and 
wanted. But little interest is being shown in other grades. Dis- 
tributors are not covering and do not expect to do so until they 
know what they will need. Then, too, they want to know the 
extent of the pack and what they will get in the way of deliv- 
eries, as now the deliveries are very irregular. They also want 
to know the quality of stock offered to complete contracts. It is 
said that faney and extra standard will probably be delivered on 
an allocation basis. 

Fruits—No material change in California fruits are looked 
for until a little later in the season, when more interest is taken 
in later contracts by the distributors. So far it has covered a 
part of its wants and has taken the whole line on contract, fol- 
lowing the market from the original opening to the present basis. 
It has goods on hand to resell to the retail trade, and with coast 
levels high and little offered, the tendency is to neglect future 
outlets. Such a condition is normal, especially with a firm mar- 
ket at the source. Spot distribution is average for the season. 
Canners are not open to sales of straight lots, and assortments 
are so restricted that buying attention is not extensive. The 
movement at retail is excellent in the lines used for table and 
home purposes, while manufacturers have given satisfactory 
support to the market. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Canning Rapidly Ending—Peaches Have Run to Good Size 
—Clings Will Be Short Pack—Some Canners Out of the 
Market—Red Salmon Is Sold Up in One Week— 

Pack Far Short—Tomato Canning Is in 
Full Swing—Some Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, September 11, 1924. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


RUIT CANNING ENDING—Fruit-canning operations are 
rapidly coming to a close in California, and packers will 
soon be in a position to know whether or not they can ac- 

cept further business. The packing of pears is virtually at an 
end, and the quantities of peaches still being handled are limited. 
Attention on the latter is being centered on the Phillips cling 
variety. Despite the drought, peaches have run to good sizes, 
owing to the light crop and to intensive cultivation, and the 
higher grades are making the best showing relatively in volume, 
but the pack will be far below that of last year, the output of 
clings being possibly a million cases short. Standards and the 
lower grades are in light supply, with pie fruit about half a pack. 
Trading in California fruits is limited, with some packers vir- 
tually out of the market. Some have small offerings of certain 
lines, but all lists are badly cut up. and canners in general are 
not really seeking fruit business. Within a short time it may be 
possible for buyers to pick up lots which are now not available, 
but these cleanup stocks are bound to be small. 

Salmon—The most interesting event of the past week in 
this market has been the opening of 1924 prices on canned sal- 
mon by the Alaska Packers’ Association. Within forty-eight 
hours following the announcement of opening rates the entire 
pack of Alaska reds in No. 1 talls had been disposed of and 
prices withdrawn. At the same time stocks of pinks were greatly 
cut into, and it is not anticipated that offerings of this fish will 
he available for long. The trade responded to the offerings in 
a wonderful manner, and the offices of the California Packing 
Corporation, which handles the output of the Alaska Packers’ 
Association, resembled a beehive while business on Alaska reds 
was being accepted. The opening prices are as follows: 


No. 1 Tall— 
Fancy Alaska Red Salmon...... $2.50 
Fancy Alaska King Salmon..... 2.10 
Alaska Coho (Medium Red)..... 1.75 
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These prices are for straight carload lots f. 0. b. cars or 
f. 0. b. dock, San Francisco, and are for prompt shipment upon 
arrival from Alaska. In no instance later than December 15. 
The Alaska Packers’ Association also has a limited quantity of 
salmon to offer on Puget Sound, including No. 1 flat Lily brand 
pinks at $1.35; No. % flat Scroll brand sockeyes at $2.25, and 
No. 1 flat Scroll brand sockeyes at $3.50. Where Alaska salmon 
is wanted by buyers in small lots for shipment with other canned 
foods in assorted cars, a price 5 cents a dozen higher is quoted. 

Reports have come from many sources during the past few 
weeks on the small size of the salmon pack in Alaskan waters. 
In putting out opening prices the California Packing Corpora- 
tion had the following to say: “There is practically no 1923 pack 
red unsold in packers’ hands. The few small lots left amount to 
nothing. The Bristol Bay pack is completed, with a shortage 
on Alaska reds of from 35 to 40 per cent, compared with last 
year. This district packs about two-thirds of the Alaska red 
salmon canned, and the shortage cannot be made up in other 
districts. It is estimated in conservative quarters that the avail- 
able supply of pink salmon for sale this year may be from 35 
to 40 per cent short of last year. Stocks of canned salmon in 
jobbers’ hands, particularly Alaska reds, are very light through- 
out all domestic and export markets. Reports have recently 
reached this coast from England to the effect that the consum- 
ing demand for salmon in England has been better during the 
past sixty days than for several years. British buyers are show- 
ing active interest. Salmon packers outfit for capacity runs, 
and, consequently, when the fish do not come and short packs 
result, the cost of packing increases tremendously. This ex- 
plains the higher prices put out this year. Our short pack of 
Alaska red salmon is causing us a great deal of worry. The total 
stock we have available for sale will be inadequate to take care 
of the average domestic demand. In face of this situation our 
export trade must be considered. It is quite obvious that we are 
going to be sorely pressed to take care of the requirements of 
all of our customers.” 

Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes is in full swing in 
California, and weather conditions from now on will determine 
the size of the pack. While rains have fallen in the extremely 
northern part of the State and in the mountain sections, there 
has been no precipitation in the valleys. While an early rain 
would cause some loss, it is a question if the benefits would not 
outweigh the damage, particularly if warm weather followed. 
The demand continues active, with leading packers securing $1.50 
for No. 2% solid pack and $1.20 for standards with puree 

Coast Notes—The Stanley Hiller Co., Inc., which specializes 
in the manufacture of machinery for waste utilization, partic- 
ularly in the fish and fruit canning industries, has taken over a 
factory site in the Greater San Francisco field. and will fit up 
a large plant at once. Its equipment has been installed in sar- 
dine and salmon canneries for converting fish heads, tails and 
other waste into oil and fertilizer, and in fruit canneries its 
syrup clarifier collects and refines waste from the closing ma- 
chines. Before engaging in business on his own account, Stanley 
Hiller was affiliated with the Pacific By-Products Co., which 
utilized peach and apricot pits from canneries in the manufac- 
ture of charcoal. 

An attachment in the sum of $196,185 has been levied at 
Los Angeles, Cal., against the Van Camp Sea Food Co. by the 
American Can Co., this having been filed against merchandise 
in stock. Manager Gordon, of the American Can Co, stated that 
the action was intended to protect its interest, but that every 
effort was being made not to interfere with the operation of the 
canning plant. The packing of tuna is being continued, and the 
company is proceeding with a plan to reorganize its finances. 

Frank Gorrell, Secretary of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, was a visitor at San Francisco the first week of September. 

W. J. Phelps, of the Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md., was 
also a recent visitor at San Francisco. 

E. S. Moorhead, general sales manager of the California 
Peach and Fig Growers, Inc., Fresno, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, effective October 1. Mr. Moorhead is considered an expert 
on the canning of figs. 


FRANCIS BROS. MOVE 
RANCIS Brothers, the well-known canned foods 
brokers of Indianapolis, have just moved their 
offices to 223 West South Street, where they 
have better facilities and larger quarters to serve their 
rapidly growing number of customers. These “boys” 
are well known hustlers, and popular, and we advise a 


_ careful correction of this address so that you will not 


fail to locate them when you write or call. 
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MAINE MARKET 


Blueberries Half Pack—Demand Good and Prices Strong—Corn 
Canning Begun—No Surplus Corn Indicated—Apples 
Not So Promising — Sardines Not Coming 
In — Maine Canners’ Exhibition. 
Portland, Me., September 11, 1924. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


LUEBERRIES—tThe blueberry pack is finished, with a total 
of not more than 50 per cent of the usual production. 
Berries are in vary good demand and prices strong, 

although there are few, if any, offered in the market at this time. 
A few buyers who repudiated their S. A. P. contracts, hoping for 
lower prices, are now willing to pay a slight premium in order 
to get.a little stock of berries. A greater proportion than ever 
of these berries has gone to the west coast and far west, show- 
ing the increased distribution which has been secured. 

Corn—The corn-canning season is getting well under way 

this week, with promise of a very fair yield. Corn is about ten 
days late, but is looking exceptionally well, and without frosts 
will mature to a much better amount than for several years. 
The pack is well sold up, and there has been some demand during 
the past ten days for additional amounts. There will be little 
or no surplus production. 
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Apples—The apple crop does not figure out as well today as 
was first estimated. Mr. George Yeaton, horticulturist of the 
State Department of Agriculture, is looking for between 55 and 
60 per cent of a normal crop. Canners. have made no definite 
plans for a large up-put, but are waiting for developments in the 
market for barreled fruit as well as competitive packs of canned 
apple. They talk of a $3.50-$3.75 opening price on nice grades. 


Sardines—The sardine canners have had no relief from their 
shortage of fish, and are struggling along on one-third rations 
or less. Costs remain high, and even the strongest optimists 
are becoming somewhat discouraged. The market at present is 
quiet and prices low, but several of the canners are holding their 
goods for later sale at better figures. When the last figures are 
compiled and the shortage impressed upon the minds of the buy- 
ers, there must be a more active call for sardines. 


September 15th marks the New England week observance, 
when all New England industries are to be promoted. Maine 
canners are participating in this movement and are making 
special displays in various market centers. During the same 
week the Maine Canners’ Association, as a body, are exhibiting . 
and demonstrating at the Eastern States Exposition at Spring- 
field, Mass., in connection with the Maine Department of Agri- 
culture. This is the big event of the eastern section and a won- 
derful contact with wholesale and retail merchants as well as 
thousands of consumers. Three hundred thousand people are 
expected to visit the exposition during the week. The principal 
items to be displayed are Crosby corn, Golden Bantam corn, 
stringless beans and blueberries. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Complete Co-operation Arranged at Meeting of Canners, Brokers, and Distributors 
in New York City—Plans for National Campaign Completed, With All 
Distributors Aiding in Movement—Wider Margins for Whole- 
sale Grocers Again Under Discussion—American As- 


sociation Pays Tribute to Maine Canner. 


OMPLETE CO-OPERATION—Organization work for the 
C conducting of Canned Foods Week, which will be held 

during the week, November 8th to 15th, is being completed 
by the distributors. 

Following the meeting held in Chicago the previous week, 
there was a big meeting of all interests held in New York City 
Wednesday, September 10. Present were: Royal F. Clark, Pres- 
ident of the National Canners’ Association; M. L. Toulme, Sec- 
retary of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association; Alfred 
H. Beckmann, Secretary of the National Association of Chain 
Store Grocers. Herman F. Foster, Secretary of the New York 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association; Arthur P. Williams, President 
of R. C. Williams & Co.; “Phil” C. Staib, President of the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association; Walter B. Timms, of 
Warmington, Timms & Co., dean of the canned foods brokers, 
and many other prominent trade members. There was a general 
discussion of the campaign plans, the efforts of the National 
Canners’ Association toward nation-wide publicity being outlined 
to the New York trade. Arthur P. Williams was chosen chair- 
man of the wholesale grocers’ committee which will handle the 
campaign for the jobbers here, and the chain store end of the 
movement will be in the capable hands of Mr. Beckmann, as well 
as the executive of the chains operating in this territory. At the 
meeting in New York it was voted to ask the canners to sub- 
scribe $1 per car for every car of canned foods shipped into New 
York during the season, this being the canners’ contribution to- 
ward the support of the movement. Canners are being asked for 
similar co-operation by the local committees in other cities. 

Leslie Lieber, of the Hass-Lieber Grocery Co., of St. Louis, 
is handling the details of the campaign week for the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, while T. A. Perfect is serving 
as chairman of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
Canned Foods Week Committee. 

A greater amount of co-operation is being secured from the 
retail grocery trade this year than ever before, and it might 
safely be said that such is likewise the case insofar as the whole- 
sale grocery trade is concerned. 


It is believed that the volume of advertising of Canned 
Foods Week by chain stores, wholesale grocers and retail grocers 
will break all records this year. 

More wholesale grocers are advertising this year than ever 
before in the history of the industry. Most of the big New York 
wholesale grocers are carrying on a steady campaign by bill- 
boards, subway cards, posters, newspapers, etc. 

Chain store advertising is what “makes the kettle boil,’’ and 
the chains in previous years have shown themselves to be mosi 
liberal in the matter of space for Canned Foods Week. This 
year should prove no exception. 

In addition to the publicity of these two important factors 
in the chain of distribution, advertising by retail grocers has 
come up rapidly since last year. In many of the smaller inland 
cities co-operative advertising campaigns are being undertaken, 
while in still others some of the retailers are regular advertisers 
in their daily newspapers. Canned Foods Week will not be over- 
looked by these live-wire distributors. 

Canned Foods Week thus promises to be what it should be, 
and yet something which it has never before been in the fullest 
sense of the word—a whole-hearted co-operative movement by 
all ee engaged in production and distribution of canned 
foods. 

Wider Margins—Leaders in the wholesale grocery industry 
for the past two or three years have been discussing the need 
of wider gross margins on some lines which they handle to en- 
able them to meet present-day competition. “Charlie” Linthi- 
cum, the genial secretary of the Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, has the following to say about this momentous 
question: “Twenty-seven years ago, when it was our pleasure 
to first connect ourselves with Reynolds-Davis & Co., of Fort 
Smith, the cost of doing business was around 5 per cent; the trade 
discount given was the same as today, 10 per cent. Back in the 
days we speak of there was no such thing as deliveries by truck 
outside the city. No automobiles were used by the salesmen. No 
freight did we pay on the goods shipped to neighboring towns. 
We can’t go back to those days and do business on 5 per cent 
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e 
and be real wholesale grocers. We must keep up to date. To do 
that it means a greater cost of doing business. If wholesale 
grocers did not keep up to date, they would not be performing 
their service as wholesale grocers, and the manufacturers know 
full well that they could not. We feel sure that they do not 
desire that wholesale grocers all over the country go backward 
and become nothing but desk jobbers, merely making drop ship- 
ments, performing no service whatsoever, not looking after the 
small retailer, who is the very bulwark of food distribution. We 
have heard it said that the manufacturers cannot afford to in- 
crease their trade discount; that to do so would mean an increase 
in the price of their goods to the consumer; hence, in many in- 
stances make them prohibitive. We have never been in the man- 
ufacturing business, hence we cannot speak for them on this 
point. We did discuss with a gentleman the other day the matter 
of profit his brother was making in stock he owned in a certain 
specialty manufacturing concern whose product many of you 
handle in drop shipments and house shipmntes. He told us that 
his brother was receiving 5 per cent a month on the stock. Now, 
mind you, not a year, but a month. Yet that concern will tell 
you that 10 per cent is all they can afford to pay you for the 
service you render them in distributing their line. If the whole- 
sale grocer is giving real service, and he has reduced his cost 
as low as he can possibly go, and it is still around 10 per cent, 
the time is at hand for some kind of readjustment in trade dis- 
counts, as wholesale grocers cannot continue to give the service 
for 10 per cent when the cost of performing this service has 
reached the 10 per cent. How this readjustment is to take place 
we are not in position to say. The law does not permit us as 
they do labor, although you are selling your labor, to do collec- 
tive bargaining. Then what is the solution? We leave it to you.” 


“Credit for a Canner—An interesting bulletin, entitled “A 
Tribute to Honesty and Courage,” has just been distributed to 
the trade by the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. In 
this bulletin the Association calls to mind its recent bulletins 
concerning “swells” from the sardine pack of the Holmes Co., 
of Robbinston, Me., and quotes a letter from the company as 
follows: “Our practical tests have determined that we, as sardine 
packers, have not gone far enough and that there have been 
more swells, flippers and air flats in American sardines than 
there should be. These we have entirely eliminated from our 
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pack by installing expensive new equipment. Out of our daily 
pack from our shipping room table we take 1,000 cans, or 10 
cases, and place them in the incubator, where they remain for 
a ten-day period at a temperature of not less than 95 degrees, 
which is blood heat, during the entire period. Our records show 
now that the highest percentage of culls has been three-tenths 
of one per cent under this temperature, running from zero to 
ho pater ai All goods we now ship or will ship must undergo 
is test. 


In commenting upon this letter, J. H. McLaurin, President 
of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, writes: “This 
bulletin is not a boost for the Holmes Co. It is not an adver- 
tisement of Maine sardines, but it is a tribute to that kind of 
honesty-courage which is exhibited in the face of loss, curtail- 
ment of business, possible impairment of brand reputation or 
even business disaster. Out of the hearty, home-spun texture of 
such a spirit must certainly come forth achievement and victory. 
The American Wholesale Grocers’ Association delights to do 
honor to such a manifestation of manhood.” 


MUST COMPLY WITH LAW IN CIDER 
VINEGAR SALE | 


T is not difficult for farmers to comply with the 
Pennnsylvania law regulating the sale of cider 
vinegar, providing the vinegar has been made from 

apple juice and contains no added water, drugs or acid, 
states Director James Foust, Bureau of Foods and 
Chemistry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 


A farmer is required under the law to label all con- 
tainers with his name and address. This may be done 
on any farm with a set of stencils or a card. When 
these requirements are fulfilled, the vinegar may be 
sold to the wholesale and retail trade in the state, with- 
out inspection or permit of any kind. 


What Your Machinery Costs You? 


After one is satisfied that a certain machine is the 
best buy, then he wants to know the price. 


There is opportunity right now to get the celebrat- 
ed MONITOR machines at a very low figure. 
do this however, must buy early. To get the best 
price, buy right now. The price will advance 
from month to month. 
in advance of the time of his need, that he get a 
price. 
let us know now what you will want for 1925. 


To 


Its only fair if one buys 


So if a comfortable saving appeals to you, 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore. Md. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
KING SPRAGUE CO. 
353 E. 2nd.St., Los Angeles Calif. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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Foundation 


7 GOOD LABEL 


he design may be beautiful and 
the inks of the best quality but 
if the paper isn’t right the label 


will not be right. 
A good label must a 


foundation---fine paper. [tmust 

bepaper thatwillstaywhitewith — 
age and it must be the right fin- 
ish for color printing purposes. | 
Also it must have the strength 

 andtextureto give maximumpro- 
duction on labeling machines. | 


We test every lot of paper we © 
_ receive to make sure that it ful- 
 fillsall theserequirements. We 
nothing but the best quality 

of coated and uncoated papers 

_ made for us on our order and 


Iways by the same formula. 


On this foundation we build--- 
_ with the taste and skill of long 
that help sell 


CONSULT OUR 
TRADE MARK BUREAU 


We maintain a bureau of brands — 
and trade marks for the benefit | 
Write us for | 


of our customers. 
articulars. ve service is free. 


THE U.S. PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCINNATE 


BALTIMORE 
—439Cross St. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


wa 


NEW RULE FOR EMPLOYEES 


All requests for leave of absence on account of toothache, 
severe colds and minor physical ailments, and on account of 
church picnics, weddings and funerals and the like, must be 
handed to the foreman in charge of your department before 10 
A. M. on the morning of the game.—Houston. 


JUST STRINGING ’EM 
Mr. Gassam—“Yes, I suppose I can claim to be a financial 
success, and, just think, I started business with a shoestring.” 
Miss Green—“Mercy! It’s genius! A man who could get 


anybody to buy one shoestring couldn’t help but succeed.”’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


STAGING A COMEBACK 


The night clerk of the hotel was surprised to see a very 
battered-looking person in his shirt sleeves come rocking up to 
the desk and pause there groggily. 

“What can I do for you?” inquired the clerk. 


“T’d like,” said the stranger, laboriously, “to be ’scorted to 
room 202 on secon’ floor.” 


“Two hundred and two?” repeated the clerk. He consulted 
the register. “Why, that room is occupied by Mr. Oscar J. 
Billups, of Toledo, Ohio, and it’s pretty late to be rousing a 
guest.” 

“I know that, well as you do,” stated the inebriated one. 
“Nevertheless, and contrary notwithstanding, I desire to be 


shown to room 202, without any further con—con—conver—any 
further talk.” 


“What business have you got there?” demanded the clerk. 
“Thash my business.” 
“Well, what’s your name, then?” 


“I’m Mr. Oscar J. Billups, of Toledo. 


I jusht fell out of the 
window.’—Irvin S. Cobb, in N. Y. Sun 


LET ME AT HIM 


The teacher had been trying to inculcate the principles of 
the Golden Rule and turn-the-other-cheek. 

“Now, Tommy,” she asked, “what would you do supposing 
a boy struck you?” 

“How big a boy are you supposing?” demanded Tommy.— 
American Legion Weekly. 


HIS REASON 
“Why do you dislike me so, Jimmy?” asked the girl’s suitor 
of her kid brother. “What have I done to deserve it?” 
“Well, when you call on sis you put the clock back an hour, 


and that makes me late for school and I get licked for it.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


CHANCE IT 
Two Irishmen were up in the mountains hunting. The one 
carrying the gun saw a grouse and carefully took aim. 
“Mike,” shouted Pat, “don’t shoot. The gun ain’t loaded.” 


“T’ve got to,” yelled Mike, “the bird will niver wait.”—N. Y. 
C. Magazine. 


FROLICSOME VESTRYMEN 


“Then you did go to the vestrymen’s meeting last night.” 
“Yes, my dear.” 


“And they stuffed your pockets with lavender garters just 
to be funny!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, ete. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 

sed Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

untley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Siaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. aps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Bxperts. 
Can Stampers. See Stam and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Villing Machines, bottle. See Bettilers’ 


. Wash. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. + 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Conga Machines, solderless. See Closing 
achines 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See gy Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
chy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GEADING MACHINERY, 


peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. — 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Al 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

illers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. : 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKEBS (in the can). 
Avarsa Machine Co.. Salem, N J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


. Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERBS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
om. Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
ers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusk 


Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltim 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mc 
Double-Seaming Machines. See 

DREYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
inn 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. stains 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. 
_ ettles See Tanks, glass 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson Filling Mach. .» Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin, Cang. Mach. 8 — 

- Renneburg & Suns Co., Bal 

EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

‘actor upplies. ee Cannery Supplies. 

FACTOR TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her. 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Coo ‘er- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co.. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
e-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


x 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. a 
ans, 


osing Mchs. 


Friction Top Cans. See t 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. xX 
resses. Makers’ Mchy. 

soline Firepots. mnnery Supplies. 

} . pressure, time, ete. See Power Plant 
Kautpment. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing re boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carr See Cranes. 
Homi aking Machinery. 
Hullers. and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


KETED PANS, steam. 
rn Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ars, fruit. ee Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. umps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. Bee Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Meby. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
fF. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Gane. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.,” Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

ut Cutters. 

AK. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


LABELING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


BH. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. 
Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J.’ Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


ABORATORIES for analysis of goods, ete. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers. can. See Stampers and Markers. 

MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Emrich, Cincinnati. 
ane Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


MILK & MOHY. 
Machine Co., em, N. J. 
Bertin Gone. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


_ Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


ines. 
Netting ‘Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


: ks, Berlin, Wis. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy, Work... Baltimore. 


Zastrow — 

8. 
fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PA£TE, canners’. 
tinental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Sones & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrno'd Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Kobins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 
wits 
achine Co., em, N. 

Cang. Mchy. Corp., a 
Huatley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Spragcue-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. © 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 

os Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 

chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 

Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts. steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary —_ top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Hdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Boftlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s.e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
nee Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

8 7 fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED EEGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce.. Silver Creek. N. Y. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ame Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettl 


es. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See 
Covering & Boiler and Pipe 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 


ing brands, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb : 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Sliver Creek, N.Y 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. 
Power Plant Equipment. 


Supply House and General A " - 
eral Agents. 


Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 

Ayars Machine Belem. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mehy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., ira. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Balto. Coope Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. e Canmakers’ Mchy. 
See Stencils. 
me Controllers, process. See ‘ 
Tin Lithographing. Bee 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
> Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach 
F Langs 


Wks., 
enkamp, Indiana 
A. K. Robins & Co., iin 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Transmission Machinery. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 


Variable Speed untershafts. 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLEBS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Ma \ 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. oy 
WASHEES, can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washin Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 


ean. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 


es. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping bexes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper. 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Meny, 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce.. Wyandette, Mich. 
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Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
5s Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Blectri 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Breeders & Growers MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
Pedigreed Strains 2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
; ATLANTIC WRARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 


Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 
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